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HILHARMONIC SOCIETY. Conductor, Mr. 
W. G. CUSINS.—The Directors have much pleasure in 
informing the subscribers that, in addition to the great works 
of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Spohr, &c., the fol- 
lowing important compositions, some of which have been written 
expressly for the Society, will be included in the Programme 
during the season :—Overture, Ajax, Sir W. Sterndale Bennett 
(first time of performance); symphony in D, No. 2, Cipriani 
Potter (first time at these concerts); concerto with hautboy, 
Handel (first time at these concerts); saltarello, Gounod ; 
symphony in G minor, Sir W. Sterndale Bennett ; serenade 
in D, Brahms (first time in England) ; overture, Tempest, Sir 
Julius Benedict (first time at these concerts) ; concerto for 
pianoforte, W. G. Cusins (first time at these concerts) ; concerto 
for strings, J. S. Bach (first time of ne pe er in England) ; 
concerto for violin, G. A. Macfarren (first time of performayce) ; 
overture, Alfonso and Estrella, Schubert ; overture, Tannhauser, 
Wagner ; symphony in C, Schumann, &c. _ The concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society, St. Jamos’s Hall, on Wednesday evening, 
March 20, and on Monday evenings, April 15th, April 29th, 
May 13th, May 27th, June 10th, June 24th, and July 8th. 
Subscription, three guineas, two guineas, one guinea. Lamborn 
Cock and Co., 63, New Bond-street ; Austin’s, St. James’s Hall ; 
and principal musicsellers. STANLEY LUCAS, Sec. 





HE MUSICAL UNION.—28rH SEASON, 
1872.—The EIGHT MATINEES on esdays, at a 
Quarter-past Three, April 16th, April 80th, May 14th, May 23rd, 
June 11th, June 18th, June 25th, and July 2nd. On the 
Saturday preceding each Matinée, the Analytical Programme is 
sent to the Members. On the day of the Concert a Second 
Edition is delivered at the Hall, and at the close of the year a 
complete collection, with supplement, is presented to Members 


ats. 

“Tt is one of the advantages of the Musical Union,” says a 
public writer, “that the system of nomination ensures a 
thoroughly musical and social auditory, and no lady, however 
timid, can experience inconvenience in attending its meetings.” 

“There is a great charm in these morning réwnions. The 
players are seated in the centre of a circle, and there is a social 
feeling displayed, which frees the performance from all 
formality and stiffness. —Jllustrated News. 

For the convenience of Families and Schools, with the sanc- 
tion of the President, free admissions will be granted (not 
transferable) to Lady teachers of Music, in attendance with 
two, or more pupils, subscribers. Also, a Family Ticket to 
admit three to a Single Matinée at one Guinea. Subscriptions 
to be paid by cheques to Professor John Ella, 9, Victoria- 
square, Grosvenor Gardens, 8.W., or to Messrs. Lamborn 
Cock & Co., Bond-street, and a stamped receipt to be demanded 
for the same. Records of Past Seasons to be had of Mr. 
Ridgway, 169 Piccadilly, 1s. 6d, each. Also, Vol. I., Musical 
Sketehes at Home and Abroad. 7s. 6d. (second edition). 


FIRST PERFORMANCE IN LONDON OF 
Mr. W. G. COUSINS’ 


ORATORIO OF 


“GIDEON,” 
THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 14rm, 
AT ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


\ R. W. G. CUSINS’S Oratorio, “‘ GIDEON.” 

The first performance in London, Thursday evening, 
March 14, St. James’s Hall. Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. 
Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. R. Hilton, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. Harp, Mr. John Thomas. Organ, Mr. Edwin 
Bending. A Festlied, for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, 
by Meyerbeer ; and by the gracious permission of Her Majesty 
the Queen, now publicly performed for the first time in England 
from the score and parts in the Royal Library, two MSS. Trios, 
for female voices, by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller; and Weber's 
Concertsttick. Pianoforte, Mr. W. G. Cusins. Principal 
Violin, Herr Ludwig Straus. Band and chorus of 800. Con- 
ductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. Sofa stalls, 10s. 6d. ; reserved 
seats, area, 5s. ; balcony, first and second rows, 7s. ; reserved, 5s. ; 
unreserved, 38. ; area and gallery, 2s, Lamborn Cock and Co., 
63, New Bond-street ; at all the principal music-sellers’; or of 


Mr. W. G. Cusins, 83, Nottingham-place, Regent’s-park, W. 


ISS KATHARINE POYNTZ’'S CLASSICAL 
CONCERTS, St. George's Hall.—FIRST CONCERT, 
Thursday, March 14, at 8. Grand Operatic Selection from 
Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte, Sphor’s Azor and Zelmira, &c. ; Sir 
W. 8, Bennett's Chamber ‘rio. Vocalists—Madlle. K. Poyntz, 
R. Jewell, Jones, Meadows, and Mdme. Osborne Williams. 
Instrumentalists—Henry Holmes, Petitt, and Walter Mac: 
farren, Conductors—Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. Francesco 
Berger, Signor Bucalossi, and Mr. Osborne Williams, Sofa 
Stalls (reserved), 10s, 6d.; balcony, 3s. ; admission, 1s. 
Tickets and programmes at Lamborn Cock & Co.'s, 63, New 
Dond-street ; St. George’s Hall, &c. 














\ Rk, HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR.—St. James’s 
- Hall, Friday evening next, March 15th, at 8 o'clock. 
rogramme, Old Masters. Part I., Sacred. Part IT., Sacred 
and Secular. Vocalists, Miss Ellen Horne, Mdme. Poole, Miss 


Fephle Ferrari, and Miss Helen D’Alton, Mr. Maas, Mr, Henry 
et, Mr. Chaplin Henry, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Violin, 


a Joachim ; pianoforte, Mr. J. G. Callcott and Mr. J. C. 
‘ her Conductor, Mr. Henry Leslie. Stalls, 6s.; family 
ckets (to admit four) 218. ; stalls’ subscription to the series, 21s. ; 
cony, 385 area, 2s ; admission, 1s. ; at all music-publishers, 
and Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall. 
bbe - QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover- 
mare, May now be engaged for balls and concerts, 
henaaas, soirées, readings, lectures, wedding breakfasts, organ 
pristor’ &c. Apply to Mr. Hall.--ROBERT COCKS, Pro- 











TITO MATTEIDS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 


a 
= 


Grande Valse. Sol0....sscsccceccccsscccscccvcveccese 

Ditto. Duet cecececccccccccccccecccvccesenes 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs). Solo .....eceseeeee 
Third Valse (Fenella). S010 o. 0. ceccce ce cccccecccc cscs 
I Puritani (Grande Fantasia). Sol0....sseeseceseeeeece 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon). Sol0........seseeeee 
Tl tramonto del Sole. Solo ....seseeeeeee 
Il folletto (Galop de Concert). Sol0......ceeeseceeeeeee 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne). Solo ........ 0. eee eens 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription variée.) Solo 
Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne)., Solo ....secseeseceeees 
Etude de Concert. Solo ....ccccsecccrescccccccs 
Dancing Leaves. Solo ..or..cecccccccececscccecece sees 
Mergellina (Barcarole). Solo......eseeses 
La Harpe (Romance). Solo ...... 
Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne). Solo ...... 
La Gaité (Scherzo). Solo ...cssceseeeeess 
Thee Wialiy’s Reverie. Bolo .e.oc.os cece cvcccecscccccecces 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique), Solo........e00. 
Oh dear, what can the matter be. (Transcribed.) Solo., 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) 1st set. Solo 
ar Duet 0s. cece ee 


see eee ee eeeee 








eee ee eeee eee 







se eenee ee eeeeenee 
sete ee ee eeee 


” 
9/8 Waltz, Solo........ $00. 0040.00.009000 
Non é ver. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo.....0.. 0000 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo.. 


Marche Orientale (Bottesini). (Brilliantly Transcribed.) 
Solo ...... . 


pr PhP Ph ORE LEAR SEES EAMAAAN 
ceoccoceoooeoosoeooocosooosososooses® 


Orphee aux Enfers (Divertissement). Duet ............ 6 0 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka). Solo ...ssecssecccessceeese 4 0 
* pm Duet .cccccccccccccccccce 4 0 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). Duet............ 5 0 
Une Perl (Morceau de Salon). Solo ...s.seessesseeeee 4 0 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Solo ...csesesssccsceseee 4 0 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais). Solo ....seeeseseeeee 5 0 
‘Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace.) (Brilliantly Tran- 
Seribed.) lO .. ccc ceccevccce «eeeee(Just Published) 4 0 
Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique). Solo - 5 0 
La Lyre (Nocturne). Solo ......seseee ee ” 40 
Grand Marché Fantastique. Solo ...... 5 0 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja? (Valzer.) Sung by Mdlle. Marimon. Intro- 
duced in the Opera of Don Pasquats. Solo. (Just 
Published) 4 0 
Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer). Sung by Malle. 
Colombo. Solo .... cocsccosccesccccres #0 
The forsaken Nest, ‘‘ Le nid abandonné” (sung by Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini). S0l0......cecescccccsssccscscceses £0 
Never more, ‘‘Non é ver,” with English and French 
WOES, BOlO cc cecccccscccccccsvccccerscceccccscces’ & 
Non é ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
Voglia, SOl0.. ss sececececceneessceeeeeerervreveveees 
Non torno (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 


see ee ee eweee 
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= 
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WORUR. BOLO. oo corecccccesccccrcecceccccscccccccece & @ 
Lo scapato. Sung by Mr. Santley. Solo ....ssseeeeees 4 0 
Deh Parla (Romanza). Solo ....ccsscecccecsesereveees 4 0 
To la Perdei (Romanza). SOlO ..sssccccsceccceeveeeeee 4 0 
Tornera (Romanza). SOlO ..sscccesseveecececceecseees 4 0 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta). Solo ......sseeeesee 4 0 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti. Solo 5 0 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. Solo 4 0 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno. Solo ......+000+. 4 0 
Il Farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti. Solo.......... 4 0 
Un Rosajo (Romanza). Sung by Signor Cotogni. Solo. 4 0 
Nienve per Forza (Canzonetta). S0l0 ..seccssseerereeee 4 0 

PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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ELSH CHORAL UNION, Hanover-square 


Rooms. 
President—W. CORNWALLIS WEST, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The Lord Alexander Paget, H. Hussey Vivian, Esq., M.P. 
Sir Watkin Williams ynn, | Watkin Williams, Esq., M. P. 
Bt., M_P. John Biddulph, Esq. 
Richard Davies, Fsq., M.P. Morgan Lloyd, Esq. 
G. O. Morgan, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
Conductor—JOHN THOMAS, Esq. 

Second Season, 1872.—FOUR SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS, 
Monday evenings, March 25, May 6, June 8, and July 1. 
Subscription tickets, reserved seats, 21s.; unreserved, 10s, 6d. ; 
to be had of Messrs. Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond-street ; at 
the Hanover-square Rooms; and of J. Watcyn Jones, Esq., 
Hon. Sec., 85, St. John-street-road, E.C., to whom all those 
desirous of joining the choir should apply. 





h R. E. de PARIS will appeer to-morrow 

evening at the SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS, 
at St. George’s Hall, and will take part in Schumann’s Piano 
Quartet in E flat, and in a trio of Hummel. 


M:; JOHN T. CARRODUS will attend at Mr. 
Hart’s Music Warehouse, 14, Princes-street, Leicester- 
square, on March 27th and during the season, for the purpose 
of giving violin lessons. 


HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 
begs to inform her Friends and Pupils that she is in 
Town for the season, and at liberty to accept engagements for 


private parties and lessons.—38, Welbevk-street, Cavendish- 
square, Ww. 











\ RS. WELDON on the advantages of a self- 
i supporting Academy of Music; with letters from Ch. 
Gounod, The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and Sir 
Julius Benedict. Instruction gratis, Price 1s. Rvupawt, 
Caxrts & Co, 20, Charing-cross, 8.W. 





Just published, price 2d., Fifth Edition, New National Song, 


OD SAVE THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Words and Music by Ganrist Davis. 
**An excellent song to supersede ‘God Bless the Prince of 
Wales.’”—Deal Mercury, March 2, 1872. 
‘*A bright, stirring song of thanksgiving.” —Abingdon Herald, 
“A pretty little gem, likely to become enduring and popu- 
lar.”—Torquay Directory. 
“The melody is simple and popular.”—The Bath Chronicle, 
Feb. 29, 1872. 
“The words are very appropriate, and the music sweet and 
easy to be learnt.”—Wrevham Advertiser, Feb. 10, 1872. 
“an Of more than average merit.’”—Brighton Gazctte, Feb, 15, 
ia 
Choral and other societies performing this part-song can be 
supplied with copies of the words gratis for distribution among 
the audience on application to the publishers. Band parts lent, 
London ; Novetio, Ewsr & Co,, 1, Berners-street, W. 


nS b ne Sacred Cantata, by CARISSIMI. 
e Adapted to English words by HENRY LESLIE. 
Just published, S8vo., nett 8s. Lamponn Cock & Co., 68, New 
Bond-street ; aud Cramer, Woop & Co, 
" S THE SUNSHINE TO THE FLOWER.” 
Part-song by W. G. CUSINS, (No. 1 of Modern Four- 
part Songs for mixed voices), will be sung by a full choir at 
St. James’s Hall, Thursday, March 14th ; price, nett 6d, Lists 


of the work on application to the publishers, Lamnorn 
Cock & Co., 68, New Boud-Street ; and Cramer, Woop & Co. 


ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS and CO. beg to 
announce that they have this day ISSUED their LIST 
of NOVELTIES for 1872, containing all the newest songs, 


duets, piano solos, dances, &c. Will be forwarded post free 
on application. 


ting HEADS OF SCHOOLS.—A New and 

much enlarged Edition of the highly useful GREEN 
= is now ready, and may be had on application, 
post free. 


I OBERT COCKS and CO.’S HIGHLY POPU- 
LAR MUSIC,—Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for the 
Pian», 825th edition, 4s. Hamilton's Modern Tostructions for 
Singing, 42nd edition, 58.: post free for 33 stamps. Clarke's 
Catechism of the Rudiments of Music, 142nd edition, 1s. 
Hamilton's Dictionary of 3500 Musical Terms, 100th edition, 
1s. Clarke’s Catechism of Thorough Bass, 2s, George F, 
West’s Questions Relating to the Theory of Music, 1s. 
USIC FOR SCHOOLS, CLASSES, &c. — 
VOCAL TRIOS for EQUAL VOICES. Edited by 
WILLIAM HILLS. Sequel to the Rounds and Canons, For 
class-singing and for the family circle. In 89 parts, each 2d., 
except 36-7, 38-9, double parts, 4d. each; or in three volumes, 
each 2s. ‘This useful book bas become a standard work 
among the schools, and will be welcomed as a great boon by all 
teachers of class-singing.” 
London: Sole publishers, Ronent Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street, 


Dp: STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For ifgnies and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of throat, has main’ dl its 

uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No V or 














bal A gr 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable . To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom. 
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N ISS BERKY-GREENING requests that all RECENT WORKS INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
eee mage se relative to > oan Sa. Les- PUBLISHED BY AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 

ons or Oratorios, for town or count dr to her, care 

of Messrs Chappel, 60, New Rend dees, lend, Ww. _ i A HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





ANZIBAR. By CAPTAIN R. Ff, 



































Me" R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE BURTON. 2vols. 
his address is 68, St. AuGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-8QUARE, EAST GRINSTED). 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regeat-strost, THE SONG of SONGS: A Choice Volume of ‘ig NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin 
Sermons, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d. Progress, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT 
M £2088, RHODES gives Lessons ox usual] ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other sane taken ee On Se 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. IVES OF THE KEMBLE 
Address, Mr. Jons Ruopes, Crorpon, 8. STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo, ES. By By 














u fe ORT a ea atcod the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. — —— 
© RATE, Unmz ated —Wanted about Easter in| HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. ORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of 


















> eee 











a country parish, adjoinin ket town and railway " 
station, forty miles from - — m, population 8 500. Stipend p Pg ay: ana ae anes i _— Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON, 
£120. Moderate vie Add Garlant’s Hotel, opgee Reet aa : 

Suffolk street, I any, Address, Decanus, Garlant's Hotel, | war RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, = oe CoRNErer Ey © 
= | Se OE CUE, eat | (UROH ARD WIFE: ». Question of 
» 2s. 2d. map eC » 8d. ; st, 9d. elibac ET. 
N E W M U Sic. HYMNS, chiefly Mediaval, on the JOYS and|- Cea bem arenes. 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. HE WAS YOUNG AND ] HE WAS 
THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. OLD. By the Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 8 vols, 











x ANTHEM, “ We praise Thee, O our God.” Performed NOTES, 





1IR JULIU 8 BENEDICT’S THANKSGIVING 28. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. : 
ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- (ecm S TRYST. By the Author of 











at the Royal Albert Hall. This national hymn is now ready RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, {stria, and Styria; with a “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 

for ove voles. : is, cas ; s Visit to Montenegro. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

I Rk. FERDINAND HILLER’S PRAYER,| TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful RAINGER’S THORNE. By THOS, 
Lord, Whom my inmost soul adoreth. 4s. Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy -WRIGHT. 8 vols. 











BeetHorp TOUR'S NEW SONG, "Twas but} Seripture. 28. ; by post, 28. 1d. ee —— 
THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8.|/[VHE SCANDINAVIAN RING. By 


adream. 3a. 













































IRGINIA GABRIEL'S NEWEST SONGS. MARK, S. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, JOHN POMEROY. 
oot 8 BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, Hi “HARVE? YS. A ra 
Bereft. Sung by Miss Fennell. 4s, edb Novel. By 
Oh Willie Bay, come home. 4s. THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE HENRY « 4 
—a CSC LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY-| &. 2 vols. es, See ee ee 
Thistledown. 4s, SOSTOM, 8S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 2d. | ————— 
ice Deux Roses. | és, THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY REGARTHEN HALL. A Novel. By 
‘ n “ tle glove. 4s. 5 g Phas rth Ser nitty) and by po ee JAMES GARLAND. 8 vols. 
OUNOD’S CELEBRATED SONGS. se. (At satin ermon-felp). 38.5 nduttite ™ 2 
G — WO PLUNGES FOR A PEARL. A 
Heureux sera le jour. 4s. WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or Novel. By MORTIMER COLLINS, Author of “The 
~ —_ pA rn ae, +) agg D flat. 4s. PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L, Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, } Vivian Romance.” 3 vols. 
¢ Sea hath its pearis. In Dand F, 4s. Lent to Ascension; Vol. il., Ascension to 16th Sunda 
: LEVEY'S NEW SONGS AND DANCE] _ after Prinity; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint's a READY-MADE FAMILY; or, The 
W C, LEVEY’S NEW SONGS AND DANC ak a A et Miva an Phen” + 
MUSIC. ; Aemphng Ay age A li . , 
° Ic “CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 3 vols ife an ventures of Julian Leeps Cherub. A Story. 















Esmeralda, the celebrated song, in three keys, E, F, and Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. = 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 6s.; by [ ; OLLOWHILL FARM. A Novel. By 


simplified in D. 48. 
The Magic of Music. Song. Eacored every evening at post, 6s. 6d. JOHN EDWARDSON, 8 vols. 

























































Drury Lane Theatre. Sung by Miss Russell. 4s, HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by ie ete Pee efi vests ears 
Dolly Venden oe oa of Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; ENRY ANCRUM; a Tale of the Last 
RE Rebecca Waltzes. 4a, orn EEE S piieemens ie ot tha eas War in New Zealand, by J. H. K. Two Vola, 

a ‘ a , ‘ . : a Tale o e Grea — - 
i INLEY MIGHARDS'S ESMERALDA-This| Stim, ay ener W% tinge ctype ok |THE SAPPHIRE CROSS: ‘Tale o 
i for the piano as the song is for the voice. 4s. . AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, Two Generations. By G. M. FENN, 3 vols. 

: t te INT ’ M ret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 3 TN ‘ 
tt S™ JULIUS poor sh Sy NEW PIANO. of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a IN S L E Y B ROTHER 8, 
fi RTE MUSIC. Summary é + Ay eae in connection with this 18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 

: . —— aie, deol , Church. ; by post, 7d. 

: ' An Evening Th ught. Song without we nls. 3s. OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve wil 

4 Lusitania. Grande Marche. Solo, 4s. ; Duet, 5s. — ‘ a 

; Silver Wedding March—Charles and Olga. 4s. pee by bg gue of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 

London: Durr and Srewart, 147, Oxford-street. y post, 28. od. . 

; seas pied er NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 

id wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 

: by post, 3s. 10d. 





RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
b R i G H T O N . Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface by 


Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome, 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d 
DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. L[dited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 


CRAMER & CO.'S post, 1s. 7d. te 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 

PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, FOR IAC, 1h and 1, blag Vol 28, and of the New 

4, WEST STREET. —- ie 10s, 6d..; by Post, lls. 6d.; i direct from 

aastne THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Fadited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 

Sevee Siac oy. Fitat-clece Yustvu.|va tpn apecen telemenee uaiees 
" - "iW . M, h Ss, and ¥ 

A ange Stoc oy ust Crass nstre . Vol. Itl, On MerHopism and SwEDENBORGIANS, — AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 

ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire] _ Each 8s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. J 

ols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d.; 
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* BRINGING THEM 


: im by Post, 4s, 10d. 
Piano orles of eve descri tion ON|\THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; bei 
f f » 'y P Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of pom Ba WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
their Three Years’ System. Pr rayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
; by Post, 4s, 8d. THz BEST anp CHEAPEST 


THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. Irons, D.D., Prebend- S EW | N G M AC H | N ES 








on Hire from One Month. ary of St. Paul’s, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 
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MINE. 





Only one song can I sing,— 
She is mine ; 

All things with the echo ring,— 
She is mine. 

Ever young and ever old, 

Love laughs at the story told: 
She is mine. 


In her eyes, I read each day 

She is mine. 
In each word, I hear her say 

She is mine. 
Music, roses, light, perfume, 
Fill for me the wide earth’s room: 

She is mine. 

L. C. M. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Her Majesty the Queen has graciously intimated 
her intention to subscribe £200 towards the fund 
for restoring St. Giles Cathedral, Edinburgh. 





Professor Oakeley’s Organ Recital in the Music 
Class room of the Edinburgh University, on Feb. 29, 
consisted of pieces which had been performed at the 
late Reid Festival. The audience were greatly 
pleased. 





“The Woman in White” is about to make hor 
progress through the provinces. On Haster Monday 
she will reappear at the Theatre Royal Manchester. 
Miss Ada Dyas assumes the chief réle. Mr. Vining 
will be Count Fosco. Mr. Wybert Reeve will shortly 
commence a tour with the drama. He will be 
supported by Mesdames Marie Henderson, Bil- 
lington, &c. 





At Mr. De Jong’s Popular Concert in the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, last Saturday evening, 
March 2nd, a very interesting selection of music 
was performed, including an extraordinary descrip- 
tive fantasia entitled ‘The Savoyard’s Dream” by 
Lumbye (which impressed one into the idea that the 
“ Savoyard” must have been subject to nightmare), 
a flute solo composed and brilliantly performed by 
Mr. De Jong, Mendelssohn’s Sonata in C minor, 
and Kondel’s Concerto in B flat for the organ (ably 
rendered by Mr. Bridge), and several glees, fairly 
sing by Mr. De Jong’s choir. Madame Martorelli 
Garcia sang Rossini’s cavatina ‘‘Una voce,” a 
Spanish song by Gradier, and two English ballads, 
in both of which she was encored. 





The Dundee Musical Festival was celebrated on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Sir Michael 
Costa, conductor, with Mr. Carrodus as chef 
@attaque, and Mr. Richmond, organist. On Tues- 
day evening, Costa’s oratorio, * Eli,” was given, 
with Mdlle. Carola, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, chief singers. The 
choralists are members of the Dundee Amateur 
Choral Union, numbering 130 voices. On Wed- 
nesday evening there was a miscellaneous concert, 
the program of which included Costa’s serenata, 
“The Dream,” and his quartet, ‘Honour and 
Glory,” from “ Naaman,” besides pieces by Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, Handel, Weber, Shield, Abt, 
Wagner, Godefroid, &. Mr. Henry Nagel con- 
ducted the concert of last night, Sir Michael Costa's 
presence being required in London. 





A soirée of a very attractive character was held in 
the Metropolitan Hall, Dublin, on Tuesday evening. 
The audience numbered three thousand, amongst 
whom were several of the élite of the city. Addresses 
Were delivered by Sir Joseph Napier, the Right Hon. 
the Lord Chief J ustice, and the Dean of the Chapel 
Royal, whilst the vocalists, Dr. and Mrs. O’Donoghue 
and Mr. E. Oldham, received quite an ovation upon 
appearing upon the platform. Barnett’s trio, ‘‘ This 
Magic-wove scarf,” was very skilfully rendered, and 
Was followed by the ‘* Maid of Athens,” sung in truly 
artistic style by Dr. O'Donoghue, who is always 
Mingularly happy in his selection of songs. Much 
@athusiasm was excited by the admirable acting as 


well as superior vocalisation of Mrs. O'Donoghue 
and Mr. Oldham in Fioravanti’s celebrated “ Singing 
lesson”? duet, which was tumultuously encored by 
the vast audience, and goodnaturedly repeated. An 
instrumental trio, in which Mr. M. E. Walker, solo 
concertinist, took a leading part, brought the enter- 
tainment to a close. 





A Thanksgiving Hymn Anthem, the composition 
of Dr. Arnold the organist of the Winchester Cathe- 
dral, is described as an interesting work. The words 
of the composition, are selected from the 68th Psalm, 
with one or two appropriate verses from Isaiah. 
The opening chorus, ‘‘ Let the righteous be glad,” 
is in marked time, interspersed with solos for 
tenor, treble, and bass, the original subject being 
again introduced before the commencement of the 
bass solo, ‘‘ Praised be the Lord daily.” A subdued 
chorus for male voices, sung very pianissimo to the 
words, ‘* The grave cannot praise Thee, death cannot 
celebrate Thee,” is followed by a burst of the whole 
choir at “The living, the living, he shall praise 
Thee, as I do this day.” After this climax, the 
sopranos (singing alternately in solo and chorus to 
the words “ The Lord was ready to save me, there- 
fore will we sing songs all the days of our life in the 
house of the Lord”) lead on the final chorus; a 
fugue in five parts, with a free organ accompaniment 
to the words ‘‘ Sing praises unto the Lord,” forming 
a conclusion to the anthem. A recent performance 
of this work at the Cathedral created much interest. 
Dr. Arnold is the author of an oratorio ‘ Ahab.” 


On Saturday the London Gaiety Comic Opera 
Company, wound up a successful fortnight’s engage- 
ment in the Theatre Royal, Belfast, with an after- 
noon performance of * Z'he Grand Duchess,” and 
the lecal dramatic corps having returned from 
Dublin, where they had an equally satisfactory 
sojourn during the same period, re-appeared on 
Monday evening in the drama of “ The Flash of 
Lightning,” in which Mr. Mortimer Murdoch 
sustained the part of Jack Ryver.——At the 
Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concert, last week, 
the organist was Mr. W. T. Best, of St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool, who on entering was warmly 
welcomed. His first selection was an organ con- 
certo in G minor (allegro, variations on a pedal 
bass, fuga), by Handel, and his second a fantasia 
of his own on the well-known Welsh air ‘* The Men 
of Harlech,” and at the conclusion of both he was 
loudly recalled. Then he played two items by 
Sebastian Bach—a rondo from the Sixth Violin 
Sonata, and a grand fugue in G minor for the 
organ, which were followed by a rapturous encore. 
This Mr. Best acknowledged by playing in his own 
masterly manner the Coronation March from Meyer- 
beer’s ‘‘ Le Prophéte.”’ His concluding selection was 
‘““The Jubilee Overture,” Carl Weber. Miss Hey- 
wood, an excellent vocalist, having rendered Hullah’s 
song, “* The Storm,” gave from “ Elijah”’ the well- 
known contralto solo, ‘‘O rest in the Lord.” The 
organ accompaniment, by Mr. Best, greatly enhanced 
the rendering of Mendelssohn’s delightful aria. Miss 
Heywood having been encored in the song, ‘‘ Sleep, 
dearest, sleep” (Randegger), replied with “ By the 
margin of fair Zurich’s waters.”’ 





The Liverpool Musical Society gave a very suc- 
cessful performance of Mendelssohn's “ Elijah” at 
St. George’s Hall, on Friday evening last. The 
principal vocalists were Mdme. Florence Lancia, 
Miss Fennell, Mr. Arthur Byron, and Herr Stock- 
hausen, with Mr. J. Sanders, conductor, Mr. C. A. 
Seymour, leader, and Mr. W. T. Best, organist. 





Mdme. Lancia sang the soprano music in place of 
Mdme. De Wilhorst, who was unable to appear in 
consequence of indisposition. The band and chorus 
did exceedingly well, and the solos were all well 
rendered. Mdme. Florence Lancia is well known as 
one of our most accomplished singers, her share of 
the duet ‘‘ What have I to do with thee” with Herr 


rest in the Lord.” Mr. Arthur Byron was well 
received, and gave “If with all your hearts" and 
“Then shall the righteous” in very good style. 
Herr Stockhausen sang the music of the Prophet 
with rare ability, and was heartily applauded. This 
gentlemen will again sing the part at the Phil- 
harmonic Society's performance on the 19th inst. 
Several of the concerted pieces went admirably, and 
were enthusiastically encored, namely: “Cast thy 
burden,” sung by Mdme. Lancia, Miss Fennell, Mr. 
Byron, and Mr. Alfred Brown, the trio “ Lift thine 
eyes,” Mdmes. Florence Lancia, Fanny Bennett, and 
Fennell, and the quartet, ** Holy, Holy.” In the 
latter Mame. Lancia’s voice rang out sweet and clear, 
and Miss Fennell’s contralto told well. Miss Ben- 
nett a member of the choir was an efficient second 
soprano. The large hall was crowded in every 
part. Messrs. C. EB. Horsley and BE. W. Thomas 
gave their fourth concert at Dreaper’s Rooms on 
Saturday afternoon last. Mrs. Billinie Porter was 
the vocalist. 








CONCERTS. 

The nineteenth of the Crystal Palace Concerts 
had for its chief feature Beethoven's fourth Sym- 
phony in B flat and Schubert's operetta entitled 
The Conspirators ; or, Civil War.” (Der hiiusliche 
Krieg means something more than mere ‘* domestic 
warfare,” as the compiler of the Crystal Palace 
program translates the sub-title). The operetta 
was. merely recited not acted; thus the presentment 
was necessarily imperfect; for to represent an 
operetta minus stage accessories is much the samo 
as exhibiting a picture minus daylight. But though 
dramatic music cannot be properly appreciated shorn 
of its circumstance, much of its beauty may be 
indicated as on Saturday, when the interest attach- 
ing to all- Schubert's compositions was considerably 
heightened, and eagerness stimulated to witness 
Schubert effectively performed upon the stage. 
Perhaps the day is not far distant when this growing 
wish shall be gratified: meanwhile we must be con- 
tent with the small mercy of an occasional recital, 
Beethoven’s grand Symphony, representative of 
what is called the “second period” of the master's 
career was performed with an accuracy of execution 
worthy of its object; and the glorious allegro with 
its untrammelled effects and boldness of invention 
created its accustomed impression among an audi- 
ence ever appreciative of great creations. Among 
the best vocal ingredients of the program was the 
scena from Spohr's ‘ Azor and Zelmira,” sung in 
expressive and spirited style by Miss K. Poyntz, 
who, with Miss Edith Wynne, Miss D’Almaine, 
Messrs. Cummings, Patey, and H. Guy gave effect 
to the lyrical section of the concert. 

Mendelssohn’s quartet in E flat, Schumann's 
quartet in the same key, and the fourth in E major 
by Haydn, formed the resistance pieces of the last 
Monday Popular Concerts, the executants being 
Herren Joachim, Ries, Straus, Piatti, and Mdme. 
Schumann, respectively—an announcement sufli- 
cient to convey the vigour, refinement, truth, and 
delicacy of the rendering in each case. Mendelssohn's 
work is an old favourite at these concerts, having 
been given some fourteen times. That of Schumann 
is hardly claimed, even by his admirers, as the most 
réussi of his writings, but the finale redeems in 
somo measure the flatness of the former portions, 
and played as it was on Monday, with great spirit— 
especially the pianoforte part— stirred up some 
approach to enthusiasm. Much warmer, however, 
was the recognition of Mdme. Schumann’s efforts in 
the “Sonata Appassionata.” Here the fidelity of 
her reading and facility of her execution found 
something worthy of her powers, and the result was 
magnificent. Miss Edith Wynne relieved the in- 
strumental portions with her bright singing of Lotti's 
“Par dicesti” and “ Sullivan’s ‘ Orpheus with his 
lute.” Mr. Zerbini accompanied. 

The Oratorio Concert of this weck was devoted to 











Stockhausen, and her artistic singing of the grand 


\a performance of “ Israel in Egypt"—a sure magnet 


air ‘ Hear ye, Israel” gained much applause from | to the frequenters of these gatherings. It lacked, 
the large audience. Miss Fennell confirmed the | however, one element of satisfaction: Mr. Sims 
favourable impression she made in the “ Messiah” Reeves did not put in an appearance, and “ The 
performance at Christmas, and was encored in‘ O Enemy said,” fell upon Mr. Kerr Gedge. The dis- 
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appomtment felt at the ennouncement was expressed 
by the audience in unmistakeable fashion; but, by 


and by, calmer counsels prevailed, and it was 


admitted that Mr. Gedge fulfilled his difficult duty | 
| the Hummel’s E minor quintet-—piano, violin, tenor, 
Miss Emily Spiller, Miss D’Alton, Herr Stockhausen, | 
and Mr. Whitney, the American bass, who, with hia | Reynolds. 


wh considerable tact. The other vocalists were 


colleague, gave great breadth and power to the duet, 
** The Lord is a man of war.” The grand choruses 
were finely given, and but for Mr. Barnby’s com- 
monudable firmness in resisting the demand, the 
‘ Jailstone Chorus" would have met its usual fate. 
The effect of ‘‘He sent a thick darkness,” was 
powerfully conveyed ; in short, the level of the per- 
formance throughout was high and satisfactory. 


The first of three Chamber Concerts of Modern | 


Music took place last Friday at the Queen's Concert 
Rooms, Hanover Square. 
2 


Schumann's Quartet, Op. 41, No. 2, played by 
Messrs. Wiener, Amor, Zerbini, and Daubert; a 
Quartet in G minor, Op. 25, for piano, violin, viola, 
and violoncello, by Johannes Brahms, by Messrs. 
Coenen, Wiener, Zerbini, and Daubert; and Novel- 
letten, by Niels W. Gade, Op. 29, for piano, violin, 
and violoncello, by Messrs. Coenen, Wiener, and 
Daubert. Miss Sophie Ferrari was the vocalist. 

The Brixton Choral Society gave a performance 
in the Angell Town Institution on Monday evening 
of the ‘* Creation," the solos of which were efficiently 
sustained by Miss K. Poyntz, Mr. Montem Smith, 
and Mr. Lawler. The choral forces, conducted with 
the customary ability of Mr. William Lemare, 
rendered the choruses with precision. Mr. John 
Harrison presided at the organ, and the performance 
as a whole passed successfully off. 

The first concert of the Schubert Society, this 
season, was given at the Beethoven Rooms, on 
Thursday, last week. The rationale of the society 
was illustrated by the first part of the program, 
which was confined to Schubert's compositions, the 
selection being as follows: Duet, Rondo in B minor; 
Song, ‘‘ Adieu;’’ Song, Serenade ; Solo Violoncello, 
‘*Ave Maria;"’ Song, “ The Appeal;” Song, 
‘Das Wandern.” The “ Adieu” was tenderly and 
prettily sung by Miss Louise Crofton, a young lady 
possessing a soprano voice of much purity and 
promise. We look forward to a career of useful- 
ness from this aspirant. The violoncello solo was 
sustained by Herr Schuberth with his usual ability, 
the harp obbligato being given by Herr Oberthiir. 
Mr. Desmond Ryan made an appearance at this 
concert. The second part of the program was 
diversified by a recitation from Dickens. 


” 


Mdme. Eugene Oswald gave an evening concert 
last Friday, at St. George’s Hall. The vocalists 
were Miss Blanche Reives, Miss Estelle Emrick, and 
Mr. H. Griffiths. Instrumentalists: Violin, Herr 
Politzer ; Violoncello, Mons. Paque; Clarinet, Mr. 
Lazarus; Pianoforte, Mdme. Eugene Oswald. 
Mdme. E. Oswald played Schumann’s Phantasie- 
stiicke (Op. 88), for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
with Herr Politzer and M. Paque; Beethoven's 
Sonata in C (Op. 53); Liszt's ** Légende,” ‘St. 
Francis preaching to the birds; and a Duo for 
pianoforte and clarinet (Weber), with Mr. Lazarus. 
Herr Politzer, Mr. Lazarus, and M. Paque each had 
a solo for their respective instruments. The vocal 
music was interesting, popular, and well executed. 

The second of Herr Ganz’s Saturday Evening 
series was rendered interesting by the début of 
Mdme. Camilla Urso, a lady violinist, well and 
favourably known on the Continent, and also in 
America. She brings to the execution of her art 
good schooling, freedom of manipulation, and purity 
of intonation, and her mode of handling her instru- 
ment is in itself a reputation of the old prejudice 
against a violin under a lady’s chin—a prejudice 
shaken by Mdme. Norman Néruda. The violin is 
not only innocuous, but positively attractive in a 
ladylike grasp, and lends occasion to the display of 
pretty rendering of elbows and lissome wrists. 
As for intellectuality in performance that is no 
masculine monopoly, as the world has found out by 
this time. Mdme. Urso is on all accounts welcome 
to these shores, and will prove an additional at- 
traction to Mr. Ganz's concerts. The program of 
Saturday included Schubert's posthumous quartet 


The program included | 


in D minor, in which the lady violinist was sup- 
ported by Messrs. Jung, Hann, and Paque ; Mendels- 
sohn’s trio in D minor, to which Herr Ganz brought 
the aid of his facile knowledge of the key-board ; and 


violoncello, and contrabasso, the last held by Mr. 
Mr. Bentham and Mdme. Bentham- 
Fernandez were the singers, and the vocal contri- 


| butions sustained the high tone of these concerts. 


| Mr. Randegger conducted. 








THE THEATRES. 





The reception of Mr. Fechter on his reappearance 
at the Adelphi on Monday during a brief visit to 
| this country, proved that the absence of the gifted 
actor from London has not weakened the regard in 
which he stood. Seldom if ever have demonstra- 
tions been moré lively and hearty. The play in 
which Mr. Fechter made his rentrée was “ Ruy 
Blas,” the drama which has recently renewed 80 
much interest in Paris, and on which we have 
commented at large. With all its shortcomings 
Hugo’s play has high dramatic merits, all the more 
appreciable in the hands of an actor like Mr. 
Fechter. The gallantry, fire, and passion of the 
heroic part comprise a portraiture limned in its 
brightest colours by this artist ; and his delineation 
produced on Monday a brilliant effect. Plaudits 
and cheers broke out at every point and situation ; 
and though the political satire has not in this 
country the significance which was so readily re- 
cognised in France, the dramatic qualities are 
everywhere appreciable, and these suffice to ensure 
a warm reception. Mr. Fechter is equally master of 
quiet and earnest passion and of fiery declamation ; 
and the second and third act afforded him triumphs. 
He was well seconded by Mr. James Fernandez 
as Don Sallust, who carried the impersonation with 
remarkable spirit and with good judgment. Mr. 
Barrett lent humour to the part of Santa Cruz, Mr. 
A. C. Lilly was good as Don Cesar de Bazan, and 
Miss Rose Leclercq bestowed upon the Queen all 
grace, tenderness, and refinement. On the whole 
the play is well mounted, and Mr. Fechter will 
have no cause for regretting making a managerial 
visit to England the opportunity to renew old 
associations with an English audience. 





SIR CHARLES YOUNG ON THE DRAMA. 





Sir Charles Young gave a lecture last evening, 
at the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts, Conduit-street, on ‘The Drama.” The hon. 
baronet began by saying he was not a dramatic 
critic; that he knew but little of the arcana of 
the green-room, and had always paid for his place. 
The lecturer severely criticised what he termed the 
heroes of the toothpick school—the insufferable 
chattering dandies of the stalls—who, not being able 
to appreciate the drama themselves, did heir best 
to mar the enjoyment of others. Such men would 
not be tolerated in the pit or gallery, and the time 
had arrived when they ought to be ejected from the 
stalls. It was to be deplored that a lerge propor- 
tion of our actors and actresses were persons of 
only average education, whose performances were 
spoiled by their ignorance of the habits of modern 
ladies and gentlemen. Our dramatists were open to 
the same charge. Thus, in the play ‘* Society,” we 
were taught to believe that it was the custom of the 
English aristocracy to stroll about the London 
squares after dinner, some in evening costume, 
and some not. The decadence of the British drama 
was proved in nothing so much as in the passion 
for burlesques. In consequence of the prevalent 
custom of writing to order, half of the dramas of 
the present day would have no place a few years 
hence in the literature of the period. The audience 
were highly amused at the lecturer's comments on 
various theatrical advertisements, his description of 
the qualities required of a modern dramatic author, 
and his sketch of the theatrical manager whose 
great aim is to secure pieces which will be a “ big 
go.” As for the author, he must know the meaning 








of the word “ situation,” and at any literary cost be |they were paid three weeks’ salary, 
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able to bring down the curtain well. The star 
system was spoken of as something to shudder at; 
apropos of which subject, the lecturer begged hig 
audience to remember that Hamlet is a thinking 
soul, and not a gentleman who gives readings. The 
lecturer insisted that we shall have no improyo. 
ment until there is a more cultivated class of actorg 
and managers ; that there is no reason why acting 
should not be classed amongst the liberal pro- 
fessions ; that the morality of the actor’s life is not 
below that of the audience who listen to him; that 
we shall never raise the drama until we have got rid 
of the present managerial system; that in order to 
have—what is most desirable—a theatre where art 
is the first consideration, we must have a theatre 
independent of weekly receipts; that this consum. 
mation, so devoutly to be wished, might be obtained 
by a small grant from Government for a national 
theatre; but that such a proposition wonld 
never be entertained by any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer until our theatrical managers are of a 
higher type than the majority of the gentlemen at 
present filling that position. In the course of hig 
lecture Sir Charles condemned again and again the 
*‘unseemly impudence” which characterises the 
modern stage, and he concluded by an eloquent 
passage from Schlegel on the general influence of 
a well-ordered drama. 

Mr. Donne, the Examiner of Plays, who was in 
the chair, invited a discussion, and asked Miss 
Emily Faithfull to open it. That lady obeyed the 
call, remarking that the stage is much dragged 
down by the general taste of the public, else we should 
not see such pieces as “Our American Cousin” 
and the burlesques running so many nights. Refer. 
ring to her experience of distressed persons, she 
stated, with the sympathetic applause of her hearers, 
that there are no persons who help each other more, 
or maintain a larger number of needy relatives, than 
actors and actresses, though they themselves are in 
a struggling position. Capt. Britten and other 
speakers continued the discussion. The chairman, 
in moving a vote of thanks to Sir Charles Young, 
said he had never in his life heard so clever and 
practical a lecture on the drama. It was very true 
that a great reform was required in the character of 
theatrical audiences. Until the stage took its place 
with poetry, painting, and sculpture, we should have 
very little improvement. He was extremely pleased 
to hear Miss Faithfull’s testimony to the charity of 
actors. Having known the profession pretty well 
for some years, he could himself testify that actors, 
as a class, were the most unselfish people in the 
world. 








WARNING TO BALLET GIRLS. 


The Secretary of State for the Home Depart: 
ment requests that publicity may be given to the 
following case, as a warning to young women who 
may be tempted to enter into engagements of a 
nature similar to that described therein : 

A person named Fernand Strauss, concerning 
whom little or nothing is known in London, has 
been in the habit for the last two years of 
engaging English girls to perform at theatres on 
the Continent. In November, 1871, Strauss was 
staying at a restaurant in Leicester Square, and 
applied to a respectable theatrical agent, stating 
that he wished several girls to accompany him as 
a ballet troupe to Nantes; he found the names of 
some on the books of the agent for engagements 
on the Continent, and with ten of them, om 
the 4th of November, he made an agreement 
to the effect that they should receive thirty- 
five shillings a week, payable in advance, that all 
dresses, &c., and travelling expenses should be 
provided and paid for by him, and that he should 
have the option of retaining their services for 
three, six, or nine months to perform in the first 
instance at Nantes, and afterwards in any other 
theatre in France. Under this agreement the 
girls went to Nantes and performed at the 
Thédtre de la Renaissance there. The perform- 
ances terminating on the 23rd December, 187], 
and. the 
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balance still due to them for the remaining three 
weeks was paid by the manager to Strauss who 
absconded the next day, leaving the three weeks’ 
salaries and the travelling expenses for the return 
journey home unpaid. The manager of the 
theatre was requested by her Majesty’s Consul to 
retain a sufficient sum from their pay to defray 
their travelling expenses to England, which he 
undertook to do; but being unable to pay the 
smallest amount on any one of his engagements, 
the theatre was definitely closed. From this fact 
and the non-fulfilment of the contract by Strauss, 
the girls were placed in the greatest state of 
destitution; six have been sent home to England 
at the public expense, and four, by other arrange- 
ments, have reached this country. All attempts 
to trace Strauss with a view to recover money for 
the girls have failed. d 








FRANOE. 





Panis, March 5th. 

The Théitre Francais has once more put upon 
the boards “‘ Turcaret,” which is generally looked 
upon as the ehef d’euvre of Lesage. This piece 
has now been on the repertory of the Comédie 
Francaise for a hundred and sixty-three years. 
Written in 1708, when fortune had begun to desert 
the Grand Monarque, when Provence was invaded 
by Prince Eugéne and the battle of Oudenarde had 
lost to France Lillie, Ghent, and Flanders, it is 
more of a satire on the financial morality of the age 
than a comedy. At that time the Treasury was 
in a pitiful condition. The Controller-General, 
Chamillard, had resigned his functions in disgust, 
and was succeeded by Desmarest, who called to his 
aid Samuel Bernard, one of the great financiers of 
the day. This young man, son of a member of the 
Academy of Painters, raised himself to the highest 
position in point of wealth and social dignity, 
and married his daughter to the son of Presi- 
dent Molé. His partisans assert that his integrity 


was equal to his capacity, and that instead of being formation of the gallery, with its rapid disposal, 


the usurer and libertine that Lesage depicts him in 
“Turcaret,” he devoted all his energies to the 
service of the State and died almost penniless, it 
being discovered after his death that he had lent no 
less than ted million francs to various persons, from 


whom he had never either asked or received a penny to Paris enriched with the spoils of many hells, and 


in return. The piece was very badly received, the 
Comédie Francaise being averse to representing it ; 
but Lesage was backed up by the Dauphin, and it 
was first played in the winter of 1709, during the 
horrors of that terrible winter which decimated the 


population of France. The characters of the play succeeds like success. 


are all of a most repulsive character, and typify, 
perhaps in an exaggerated degree, the demoraliza- 
tio at the close of Louis XIV.’s long reign. 
Turcaret, Frontin, Rafle, Furat, and Flamand are so 
many thieves with a taste for libertinage and 
debauchery, while the female characters are of 
an immorality that absolutely leaves nothing to 
be imagined. Men and women are alike devoid 
of the slightest sentiment of honour, and rob 


each other to be in turn preyed upon by their trembled as he entered, for he played on a system, 
and was the only player on a system which could | Clown. : yoy cree 
stand against the aprés of the bank; but he became temper, or, as witness expressed 1, he ° go 


excited, lost his head and his money, came to Paris, 


own lackeys, with an ensemble that is really 
“touching.” The morality of the epoch is depicted 
in the last few lines, when Crispin, the valet, having 
just stolen forty thousand francs, exclaims, as the 
curtain falls, “MW. Turcaret’s reign is finished ; 
mine commences.” 


preceded and followed by a prologue and an 
epilogue never before printed, in which the author 
defends himself against the charges of having : ‘ 
confounded the hongst man of business with the years’ imprisonmens. 
chevalier d’industrie, and of having only painted 
Turcaret has already 
since its revival ranged the Paris press into hostile 
parties ; for while the Radical journals see in it an 
exemplification of what morality under a Monarchical 
form of Government always has been and always 


Will be, the Royalist prints term it a calumny, and performed*in New York about three years ago 


Vicious types of character. 


the Figaro adds that “it is a comedy & l’ Anglaise 


With its gross and brutal embodiments, and with a 
Smell as of spilt wine, and a nausea-provoking 


atmosphere.” 


Th 1 a , | Supper party at the celebrated Julia Barucci. 
eee eee eer was sorely pummelled, and wisely fled the country ; 
but bis accomplice, Calzado, the manager of the 


Italian Opera here, was caught and sentenced to two | annoyed and lost his temper, but that did not justify 


The revival of “ Orphée aux Enfers,” will take 


place shortly at the Bouffes Parisiens, owing to the 
failure of F. Ricci’s ‘‘ Le Docteur Rose.” The season 
will terminate at this theatre with an entirely new 
opera-bouffe, by the authors of ‘‘Le Tréne d@’ Ecosse ” 
and “ Le Petit Faust,” MM. Cremieux and Hervé. 
The Theatre Parisien has reopened with the old 
war piece, Marceau ; ou, les Enfants de la Republique. 
This revival is in questionable taste at the present 
moment, as the plot turns upon the defeats of the 
Prussians in 1792. The Ambigu has been inter- 
dicted by the Society of French Dramatic Authors. 
The sufferers will be the authors themselves, who, 
unless their consciences are sufficiently elastic to 
allow them to have their plays produced under 
false names, will see the doors of the only theatre 
for drama in Paris shut against them. 

For some days past there has been a great 
gathering on the Boulevard des Italiens. The 
numerous sergents de ville, posted for the purpose of 
keeping the crowd in order, have experienced 
much difficulty in their task, to which du reste 
they have brought their wonted urbanity, by reason 
of the multitude trying to gain admission to the 
little Theatre of the Fantasies Parisiennes. But 
there no nearly nude Sirens bound upon the stage ; 
no Schneider archly carols her ‘ Dites lui,” or her 
‘Jeune homme empoisonné;” no Theresa howls 
“Rien n'est sacré pour un sapeur;” no tableaux 
vivants are there; but there are other tableaux 
better worth seeing—things of beauty which can 
be a joy for ever to those who are what George 
Robins used to call the “ fortunate competitors for 
the lot,” whereas the fortunate competitors for the 
other things of joy soon became wearied of their 
prize. There, on the walls which whilst whilom rever- 
berated the applauding acclamations of the spec- 
tators at charming little opere buffe, hang the 
superb collection of pictures amassed by M. Pereire 
during his short and remarkably successful career 
as a speculator. This exhibition has been the 
lounge for the last few days, le rendezvous de noble 
compagnie, as in the Pré aux Clercs, and the rapid 


may serve to point a moral and adorn a tale. When 
M. Pereire was struggling to make his way in the 
world, Paris blazed with the splendours of another 
successful speculator. Garcia, the great gambler, who 
had broken the bank at Baden and Homburg, came 


flamed amazement with the sumptuousness of his 
equipages and of his banquets. His priceless horses 
drew his luxurious carriage into the courtyard of 
the Grand Hotel, and the admiring crowd used to 
stand aside to seethim alight ; for in Paris nothing 
This lord of countless 
millions has just died in thejworst inn’s worst room 
at Geneva, where he had obtained a scanty sub- 
sistence as a waiter in a café. He who had at 
times needed the aid of four attendants to carry 
off the friedrichs and thalers to his hotel at Baden 
or Homburg after his ‘‘ runs on the bank” has left 


worth that amouut. The goddess Fortune seemed 
to shower her favours on him. The croupiers 





A CONTRACTOR FOR BUILDING 
THEATRES 





Mr. Registrar Spring Rice had before him in the 
Bankruptey-court on Saturday the case of Thomas 
Snowdon. The debtor is a builder and contractor, 
carrying on business at Paddington, and among 
other works was the contractor for the re-con- 
struction of the Victoria Theatre, in the Waterloo 
Road, which has been entirely remodelled in its 
interior and rechristened the Victoria Palace 
Theatre. He was also the contractor for Evana’s, 
Covent Garden. He has now filed his petition for 
liquidation, his debts being £30,000 and his assets, 
consisting of contractor’s plant, &c., £28,000. Mr. 
Lindo now applied to his honour to appoint a 
receiver and manager on the ground that there were 
various contracts in progress, which it was expedient 
should be carried out for the benefit of the estate. 
His Honour appointed Mr. Adams, of the firm of 
Vigers, Simpson and Co., timber merchants, 
receiver and manager, and granted an injunction to 
restrain some suing creditors from proceeding with 
their actions. 








FRAUD ON A THEATRICAL COSTUMIER. 
George Henry Mead, a porter was charged at 
Marlborough-street Police-court, before Mr. Knox, 
on Saturday with obtaining by means of false 
pretences, two theatrical dresses, of the value of 
£3 10s,, from Mr. G. G. Killingworth, with intent to 
defraud Mr. John Harrison, theatrical costumier, 
Bow-street, Covent-garden, of the same. Mrs. 
Harriet Harrison said that on the 15th of January 
the prisoner came for two theatrical dresses for Miss 
St. Clair, of the St. George’s Theatre, and she gave 
them to him. She did not tell the prisoner that 
after the performances were over the dresses were 
to be given back to her. Mr. George G. Killing- 
worth, of No. 17, Regent-street, said that on the 
15th of January the prisoner brought him two 
dresses for which he had sent him. The prisoner 
told him that Mrs. Harrison said that after the 
performances were ever they were to be given back 
to him, and he gave them back to him. Mr. 
Harrison gave similar evidence to his wife. Detec- 
tive Chamberlain, E Division, said that on taking 
the prisoner into custody and telling him the 
charge, he said he would pay Mr. Harrison for the 
dresses, and that a man named Bradford at a 
Theatre at Chester had got them, but he (Cham- 
berlain) subsequently found that the prisoner had 
sold them to a female jin St. Martin’s-court. A 
female produced the dresses, and said she gave the 
prisoner 12s. for them, and that she would not have 
purchased them but for the prisoner saying they 
were his own property. The prisoner was com- 
mitted for trial. 








AN IRASCIBLE CLOWN. 





Joseph Elwell, the Clown at Astley’s Theatre, was 
summoned by Richard Manning, before Mr. Chance, 
for an assault during the performance of the 
pantomime. The complainant said that on the 


four francs and a half, and a wardrobe scarcely | night of Friday week, at nearly eleven o'clock, there 


was a ‘rally’? on the stage, and he as a super- 
numerary had to throw carrots, turnips, &c., about, 
and one of them struck the defendant, who was the 
When the carrot struck him he lost his 


needle.” Afterwards the defendant struck him (the 


complainant) four blows. He did not intend to hit 


and was detected by the Duc de Caderousse and Mr. | defendant with the carrot. 








Crystal Palace concerts. 


»| attracted general admiration. 


Vansittart in attempting to cheat at baccarat at a f 
Garcia |on the head with a large fish at the time of the 


Professor F. L. Ritter a musician favourably 
reputed in the United States, has been requested 
to send an orchestral work—one of his symphonies 


on his ‘* Othello” overture —for performance at the | peen go long associated, and under whose manage- 
His first symphony, when | ment the Alhambra has achieved its world-wide 


“ Othello” overture, which has been heard several 
times in New York and been played once by the 
Philharmonic Society, willbe given this Winter at| Strand, Vaudeville, Royalty, and other leading 


The defendant said the complainant struck him 


“rally,” which annoyed him, and when they got off 
the stage he certainly struck him two blows. 

Mr. Chance said defendant had perhaps felt 
the assault complained of. He ordered him to pay 
a fine of £2, 





Royan AruamBra Panace.—On Wednesday next 
Mr. Frederick Strange will take his farewell benefit 
at this establishment, with which his name has 


, | celebrity. Two grand entertainments will be given 


We learn that hig!—in the morning at two, and in the evening at 


eight. The most celebrated artists of the metro- 
politan stage have kindly volunteered their services 
for this occasion, and the companies of the Gaiety, 

















the fifth concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic. 





theatres will appear, 
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| Ye ar of Song. 


London: Longm 


vyer is among the best of those who have 

it at the feet of Tennyson, and whose music is the 
echo of fuller h Ile has caught the musical 
s of the Laureate, and reproduces those 
its of pat ind balance with which many idylls 
With this specification 

is no further need to analyse the faculties of 


irmonies, 
eweelne 
( 
have made us familiar, 
there 

Mr. Sawyer as a minor poet. They lie on the sur- 
face of his verse 

lines without tracing the music to its inspiration? 
0 sovran wonder of the Almond-tree, 

That with the dawning hid itself in bloom, 

As, bare in rosy covert, hides a nymph. 

Or who could fail to deteet the Laureate’s method in 
the use of the ewsura at “dropt” in the under- 
ted? 


Vho could read the following 


que 
While vet the hindering seas 

Held them from Athens; lo, the weary winds 

Dropt, and three they rocked in a great calm. 

Mr. Sawyer hag lived near the re 


self the rose 5 


e if he is not him- 
and these Tennysonian reminiscences 
are at least pleasant reading. ‘The story of the 
;a name to his book is that of the 


daughter of Lycurgus, 


poem which ive 
King of Thrace, who enter- 
son of Thi 


Between this lady and Demaphoén 


tained Demaphoin, sous, returning from 
the Trojan war. 
a mutual tenderness arose; but Demaphoin was re- 
called to Athens, and did vot return for so long, 
that the Queen, deeming him dead or faithless, sank 
into inconsolable grief. 
when Demaphoin sailed is thus told. 


The moon was rising redder than the sun 

Through the flushed eve, and by its lurid gleam 
The hapless Phyllis stood beside the ship, 

Strained to the leaping heart of him she loved— 

A wraith, arm-cireled to a human breast; 

And as it rose, and whitened o’er the sea, 

And glimmered on their meeting faces white, 

The severing word was said, and with its sound, 

As from a shell’s lips softly murmurous, 

The y lingered out one last embrace—the last! 
Then the wave tndered them. The argent round 
Of the great ocean broadened to the gaze 

Of the lone queen until its smooth expanse 
Glittered immeasurable. Swift of flight 

The rhip sped, curving to the breeze; and while 
‘The snowy sails blackened against the moon, 

Drove to the sea-line, and through tears that blurred, 
Distorting all on which they looked, and filled 

With anguish sea and sky, died from her sight. 

As time pa 
despair of Phyllis deepened, until one day with an 


uncontrollable impulse to ecek oblivion of love and 
pain in death, she rushed to the seabeach whence 


she had seen ber lover sail, and 
Waded from the shore, and fell 
Face downward in the frothing of the sea; 
And in the scooping shingle sank, and caught 
In the strong net of a receding wave, 
Strove helpless in the shricking drag of it, 
And overmastered in contention—died ! 


Her people buried her on the shore in the hearing 


of the winds and tides. And after two days the 
Gods changed her into an almond tree, which grew 
Too late, Demaphdin returned, 
to learn the marvel and to fling his arms wildly 
round the tree. And 

Mourning wasted love and broken life, 

All sorrowful, he clung about the tree, 

And kneeling, clasp and fondled it, and wept 

A boy's hot passion of burning, blinding tears, 

And, as he knelt thus, lo! a miracle! 

The human heart that stirred within the sap 

Quickened with love as at the touch of Spring, 

Auroral blushes panted through the tree ; 

A warming glow suffused it; with a pulse 

Of ardent heat, flame-hearted blossoms sleeked 

Its branches, rosy-smooth, and with a haze 

Of summer noons upon them. Warm with life 

The blossoms claspt his brow, and clustering lay 

Upon his cheek, and to his lips were Jips 

That throbbed to kissing, and his amorous breath 

Met with ambrosial odours. This was love's 

Response to love. The pitying Eros this 

Accorded, and in memory thereof 

Throughout the winters of all after years 

The almond blossoms come before the leaves. 


in a single night. 


Thus tenderly is the Greek myth told—the story “ of 
love defeating death,” a theme which inspired one 


The parting of the couple | 


ed and Demaphoitn did not return the 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


of Ovid's finest epistles, namely that which Phyllis 
is supposed to address to her lover during his 
absence. ‘The smooth and polished character of 
Mr. Sawyer’s verse may be estimated from the 
above extracts; and these qualities of polish and 
smoothness are found in the other poems which 
make up the book. There is however one exception 
to his finish, and that is his neglect of the exactions 
lof rhyme. He, who studies his Tennyson to good 
purpose, should observe his preceptor’s special care 
|in wedding rhyme to rhyme. Blank verse is one 
thing, and rhymed verse is another, and there 
should be no compromise between the two. The 
‘first and third line of a quatrain are as strictly 
| bound to rhyme as the second and fourth are, 
| though exceptions are conceded to this rule—as in 
/the common iambic measure, the short iambic 
| measure, and the common trochaic measure. But 
these exceptions only confirm the rule—they are in 
| fact only exceptions to the eye, not to the ear. The 
metres which we have quoted take two lines to com- 
| plete them, though they are printed in four. Thus 
} John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown ; 
A Trained Band Captain eke was he 
Of famous London town, 


} 
By 
an, Green, 


| isin apparent violation of the law we enunciate, see- 

| ing that the four lines contain only two rhymes. But 

| really the above quatrain is a couplet: the metre 

runs over two lines, as may be seen when the verse 

is thus written :— 

John Gilpin was a citizen of credit and renown ; 

A Trained Band Captain eke was he of famous 
London Town. 

In the same manner Longfellow'a stanza, 


Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And like phantoms grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlour wall. 
is actually a couplet, in the metre of ‘ Locksley 
Ifall.” Of course it is open to the masters of the 
poetic art to break the fetters of rhyme, A Tennyson 
may write :— 
And the stately ships go by 
To the haven under the hill; 
But O for the touch of a vanisht hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still ; 
And the effect is beautiful—more beautiful than if 
| he had cramped himself by rhyming the first and 
| third lines. But it is not open to the disciples to 
| 
} 





take such liberties as the masters take ; liberties in 
| fact rarely taken by Tennyson himself. Tennyson 
would not have written, and Mr. Sawyer ought much 
‘less to write, a half-rhymed verse like the fol- 
lowing :— 
Against the greening sunset gold 
Die out the crimsen-purple bars ; 
The day is gone, the night is near, 
A day of flowers, a night of stars. 
The meadow odours of the sea 
Rise as we stray with folded palms, 
Glad in our world of winds and waves, 
Of rending storms, and rosy calms ; 
To us the far is as the past, 
The gleamy headland’s dying line 
Is equal bound of time and space,— 
This heart-beat—is it thine or mine ? 
The last faint gleam of gold is gone, 
Black grow the crimson purple bars ; 
Love glorified the day of flowers, 
Love sanctifies the night of stars. 
It is not allowable to treat the iambic tetrameter 
(otherwise called octosyllabies) in this fashion. A 
very little care would have made the metre perfect, 
and rendered the form of the verse worthy of its 
spirit. As it is, prettiness of thought and felicity 
of antithesis are marred for lack of that little addi- 
tional trouble which would have rounded and set off 
all. Equally unjustifiable in another direction is it 
to cut up blank verse into uneven lines in the follow- 
ing fashion: 
I am the woman of the witches’ eyes, 
That looked men into sin, 
My beauty was a snare: 
ly red lips slew. 
My rounded breast, 
Heaving, moon-white, rent hearts, 
As the great orb rends with unrest the waves 
That stiffen up 
In a fierce clutch for her, 
And swoon and drop 
Foaming upon the sands. 








—_—_ 
We suppose the above originally stood as it seang 
thus :— } 
I am the woman of the witches’ eyes, 

That looked men into sin. My beauty was 

A snare; my red lips slew. My rounded breast 
Heaving moon-white, rent hearts, as the great orb 
Rends with unrest the waves that stiffen up, &, 
Why therefore Mr, Sawyer advised himeelf to oyt 
his stanza up in the above extraordmary fashion, 
we fail to discern. It certainly does not improyg 
the heroic measure to dole it out in this erratic 
fashion. We should not think it an improvement 
on Shakespeare to print him thus :— 

To be, or not to be, 

That is the question. 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind 

To suffer the slings and arrows 

Of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take up 

Arms against a sea of treaties, and by opposing end 
them. 


To our eyes even exalted poetry looks prosaic and 
even uncouth so treated. Anyhow the method in. 
volves a piece of eccentricity for which there is no 
countervailing gain. 

Among the productions of Mr, Sawyer for which 
commendation can justly be bestowed, his song of 
the “Triumph of the Fleur de Lis” stands high, 
A descriptive passage like the underquoted ig ag 
musical and delicate as it is joyous :— 

Out of sleep the meadow broke, 
And the meadow-daisies woke, 
Opened wide their owl-round eyes, 
Gazed ray-lidded with surprise ; 
Violets started from the deeps 
Of their happy, odorous sleeps ; 
Maiden lilies whitely rose, 
Troubled from their pure repose ; 
Shining glasses, flags in sheaves, 
Mosses greening as they grow; 
All that shares to overflow 
In the joy of budding leaves, 
In the gladness of the spring, 
Stirred to sudden wondering. 
Mr. Sawyer is ever enthusiastic concerning the 
spring, and draws a very pertinent simile from the 
“hours of song” in birds and poets, 
Cherry-blossom nested, 
Sweet the thrushes sing; 
Thrushes, freckle-breasted, 
Lifting heart and wing ; 
For joy of cherry-blossoms evermore they sing. 
Comes the time of berries, 
They will sing no more, 
Hiding among cherries, 
Happy in their store; 
In the time of cherries thrushes sing no more. 
Thus, O poet, singing . 
In thine own delight ; 
Ecstasy upspringing 
Tunes thy lips aright, 
Evermore to music shaping thy delight. 
Even while thou starvest, 
All thy heart is song; 
After comes the harvest, 
Comes thy fame ere long ; 
But the hours of fulness are not hours of song. 


The last line is worthy of storing in the memory 
among quotable poetry. 





What is it? Sixpence. Every Month. No. 1. 

March. 

This titular inquiry stands on the first page of an 
erratic pamphlet, or rather periodical in pamphlet 
form, seemingly edited by a schoolboy, and written 
by children of tender years. It contains a serial 
story entitled “The Skeleton Royer,” and various 
other articles of a painfully immature character. 
These are written in paragraphs so short as to look 
like the items in an auctioneer’s catalogue. A short 
specimen of dramatic criticf&m—the notice of the 
“ Last Days of Pompeii ’’—may suffice :— 

With expectations considerably raised, we found 
ourselves in front of the curtain which, in 80 short 
a time, would transport us to early Roman times. 

As the preliminary farce, entitled ‘ Comfortable 
Lodgings,” was mere buffoonery, we had time to 
look about us. 

The Queen’s Theatre seems small after the large 
London Houses, but it is very good for sound, and 
the right size for true dramatic effect. 

A couple of pages of this sort of writing furnish 
enough to meet the inquiry of the title, “ What 








is it?” with the prompt answer, “ Twaddle,” 
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Porxt D’ancent, Pornt pe Svursse.—Czerny, 
humorously enongh, told me that musicians content 
with glory and competence on the Continent, on 
arriving in London, lost all pure love of art, and 
hecame Swiss! Czerny further illustrated his 
meaning by the following anecdote :—‘ A French 
soldier, having rebuked a Swiss enlisted in a foreign 
army to fight for money, was asked, in return, 
what Frenchmen fight for? ‘Monsieur, nous nous 
pattons pour la gloire.’ ‘Eh bien,’ replied the 
Swiss, ‘chacun se bat pour ce qu’il lui manque.’” 
The French musical refugees in London have less 
need of glory than money, and are far better em- 
ployed in winning the golden opinions of John Bull 
than in shouldering a chassepot on M. Thiers’ forti- 
fications. Musical instruction, in private lessons 
and schools, by the best masters, is in Paris both 
cheaper and more comprehensive than in London, 
where not one pupil in fifty seems to acquire the 
simplest elements of technical science! True it is, 
that the rich families from America, Russia, Spain, 
England, and other countries have paid high terms 
for musical instruction in Paris; but the average 
lessons for the piano cost, in Paris, one-third less 
than in London.—Ella’s Musical Record. 


Aut my Eyvt.—One afternoon Palmer, who in- 
habited a house in Kentish Town, was nailing up a 
grape-vine, and while so employed was stung most 
severely in the eye by a wasp. The inflammation 
was so violent that his eye was closed by it. He 
sent off an express to the theatre, and an apology 
was made for his sudden indisposition. Upon 
hearing this, a gentleman of pertinacious theatrical 
habits rose in the pit, and stated that he was 
convinced this was one of Mr. Palmer’s disgraceful 
neglects of his audience. This incensed the 
audience, and nothing would serve them but that 
Palmer must be sent for, and after much remon- 
strance, the manager himself—paint, pumps, and 
all—set off in a carriage to Kentish Town, where 
he found Palmer suffering much from the acci- 
dent, and not shamming, He explained the 
urgency of the case, popped him into the glass 
coach, and carried him as he was to the theatre, 
where, in a few minutes and in his déshabille, he 
made his appearance before the audience, who, 
secing Palmer walk in apparently perfectly well, the 
light and the distance rendering the sting almost 
imperceptible, began to hiss and laugh, and cheer 
the obstinate little man in the pit for having 
brought the culprit before them. Palmer advanced 
to the front of the stage, and having assumed an 
imploring attitude, was at length—not till after a 
heavy fire of orange-peel and other missiles—per- 
mitted to explain. ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” said 
Palmer, ‘*I am aware of the odd effect my appear- 
ance here may produce after the apology which has 
been made for my illness, which I thought it hardly 
possible to describe by communication to the 
theatre.’ ‘No wonder!” Shame!” ‘ What's 
the matter?” ‘ The fact is, ladies and gentlemen, 
my illness—was all—my eye !’’—* Representative 
Actors.” By W. Clark Russell, 


He wourp px AN Actor.—On Monday morning, 
September 5th, 1819, I saw from the heights of 
Vredericksberg, Copenhagen for the first time. At 
this place I alighted from the carriage, and with 
my little bundle in my hand, entered the city 
through the castle garden, the long alley, and the 
suburb, The evening before my arrival had been 
made memorable by the breaking out of the so- 
culled Jews’ quarrel, which spread through many 
European countries. The whole city was in com- 
motion, everybody was in the streets ; the noise and 
tamult of Copenhagen far exceeded, therefore, any 
idea which my imagination had formed of this, at 
that time to me, great city. With scarcely 
ten dollars in my pocket, I turned into a 
small publie-house. My first ramble was to the 
theatre. I went round it many times: I 
looked up to its walls, and regarded them almost 
4s a home. One of the  bill-sellers, who 
wandered about here each day, observed me, and 
tsked me if I would have a bill. I was so wholly 
ignorant of the world, that I thought the man wished 
five me one; I therefore accepted his offer with 
ee kfulness, He fancied I was making fun of 
how and was angry; so that I was frightened, and 
hastened from the place that was to me the dearest 
m the city. Little did I then imagine that ten 
yeas afterwards my first dramatic piece would be 
represented there, and that in this manner I should 
make my appearance before the Danish public. On 
se following day I dressed myself in my confirma- 
ane suit, nor were the boots forgotten, although, 
Ste time, they were worn naturally, under my 
fousers; and thus in my best attire, with a hat 


present my letter of introduction to the dancer, 
Madame Schall. Before I rung at the bell, I fell 
on my knees before the door and prayed God that I 
here might find help and support. A maid-servant 
came down the steps with her basket in her hand ; 
she smiled kindly at me, gave me a skilling (Danish), 
and tripped on. Astonished, I looked at her and the 
money. I had on my confirmation suit, and thought 
I must look very smart. How then could she think 
that I wanted to beg? I called after her, ‘ Keep 
it, keep it!’’ said she to me, in return, and was gone, 
At length I was admitted to the dancer; she looked 
at me in great amazement, and then heard what I 
had to say. She had not the slightest knowledge of 
him from whom the letter-came, and my whole 
appearance and behaviour seemed very strange to 
her. I confessed to her my heartfelt inclination for 
the theatre; and upon her asking me what cha- 
racters I thought I could represent, I replied, 
Cinderella. This piece had been performed in 
Odense by the royal company, and the prin- 
cipal characters had so greatly taken my fancy, 
that I could play the part perfectly from memory. 
In the meantime I asked her permission to take off 
my boots, otherwise I was not light enough for this 
character; and then taking up my broad hat for a 
tambourine, I began to dance and sing,— 
“ Hore below, nor rank nor riches 
Are exempt from pain and woe.” 
My strange gestures and my great activity caused 
the lady to think me out of my mind, and she lost 
no time in getting rid of me. From her I went to 
the manager of the theatre, to ask for an engage- 
ment. He looked at me, and said that I was ‘ too 
thin for the theatre.” ‘O,” replied I, ‘‘ if you will 
only engage me with one hundred rix-dollars banco 
salary, then I shall soon get fat!’’ The man- 
ager bade me gravely to go my way, adding, 
that they only engaged people of education. I 
stood there deeply wounded. I knew no one 
in all Copenhagen who could give me either 
counsel or consolation, I thought of death as 
being the only thing, and the best thing for 
me; but even then my thoughts rose upward to 
God, and with all the undoubting confidence of a 
child in his father, they riveted themselves upon 
Him. I wept bitterly, and then I said to myself, 
‘* When everything happens quite miserably, then 
He sends help. I have always read so. People 
must first of all suffer a great deal before 
they ean bring anythiug to accomplishment.” I 
now went and bought myself a gallery ticket 
for the opera of * Paul and Virginia.” The 
separation of the lovers affected me to such 
a degree, that I burst into violent weeping. A 
few women, who sat near me, consoled me by saying 
that it was only a play, and nothing to trouble one’s 
self about: and then they gave me a sausage sand- 
wich, I had the greatest confidence in everybody, 
and therefore [ told them, with the utmost openess, 
I did not really weep about Paul and Virginia, but 
because I regarded the theatre as my Virginia, and 
that if I must be separated from it, 1 should be just 
as wretched as Paul. They looked at me, and 
seemed not to understand my meaning. I then told 
them whyI had come to Copenhagen, and how 
forlorn I was there. One of the women, therefore, 
gave me more bread and butter, with fruit and 
cakes.—The Story of My Life. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. 


Tue BHuizanstnan Dramatists. — Shakespeare, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Jonson, Webster, ‘Massinger, 
Ford, Middleton, Heywood, appear together, or 
close upon each other, a new and favoured genera- 
tion, flourishing largely in the soil fertilised by 
the efforts of the generation which preceded them, 
Thenceforth the scenes are developed and assume 
consistency; the characters cease to move by 
clockwork, the drama is no longer like a 

iece of statuary. The poet who just before 

ew only how to strike or kill, introduces 
now a sequence of situation and a rationale in 
intrigue. He begins to prepare the way for senti- 
ments, to forewarn us of events, to combine effects, 
and we find a theatre at last, the most complete, the 
most life like, and also the most strange that ever 
existed. We must follow its information, and 
regard the drama on the ground where it was formed, 
namely, in the mind of its authors. What was 
going on in these minds? What sort of ideas were 
born there, and how were they born? In the 
first place, they see the event, whatever it be, 
and they see it as it is; I mean that they 
have it within themselves, with its persons and 
details, beautiful and ugly, even dull and 
grotesque. If it is a trial, the judge is there, in 
their minds, in such a place, with his physiognomy 
and his warts; the pleader in such a place, with his 
spectacles and brief-bag; the accused is o posite, 
stooping and remorseful; each with his friends, 
cobblers, or lords ; then the buzzing erowd behind, 
all with their grinning faces, their astonished or 
kindling eyes, It is a genuine trial which they 





om, which fell half over my eyes, I hastened to 


Sn 


justice, where they cried or shouted as witnesses or 
interested parties, with their quibbling terms, their 
pros and cons, the scribblings, the sharp voices of 
the counsel, the stamping of feet, the crowding, the 
smell of ,their ,fellowmen, and so forth, The 
endless myriads of circumstances which accompany 
and obscure every event, crowd round that event in 
their heads, and not merely the externals, that is, 
the motions of anger and joy, the secret tumult of 
the soul, the ebb and flow of ideas and pas- 
sions which darken the face, swell the veins, and 
make the teeth grind, the fists clench, which 
urge or restrain a man. They see all the details, 
the tides that sway a man, one from without 
another from within, one over another, one within 
another, both together without faltering and without 
ceasing. And what is this yision but sympathy, an 
imitative sympathy, which puts us in another's 
place, which carries over their agitations to our own 
breasts, which makes our life a little world, able to 
reproduce the’ great ‘one in abstract? Like the 
characters they imagine, poets and spectators make 
gestures, raise their voices, act. No speech or story 
can show their inner mood, but it is the getting up 
of the play which can manifest it. As some men 
find language for their ideas, so these act and mimic 
them; theatrical and figured representation is their 
genuine speech: all other expression, the lyrical 
song of Auschylus, the reflective symbolism of 
Goethe, the oratorical development of Racine, 
would be impossible for them. Involuntarily, 
instantaneously, without forecast, they eut lite 
into scenes, and carry it in pieces on the 
boards ; this goes so far, that often a mere character 
becomes an actor, playing a part within a part; the 
scenic faculty is the natural form of their mind, 
Under the effort of this instinct, all the accessory 
parts of the drama come before the footlights and 
expand under our eyes. A battle has been fought; 
instead of relating it, they bring it before the publie, 
trumpets and drums, mingling crowds, slaughtering 
combatants. A shipwreck happens; straightway the 
ship is before the spectator, with the sailors’ oaths, 
the technical orders of the helmsman. Of all the 
details of human life, tavern-racket, and statesmen’s 
councils, seullion jests and court processions, 
domestic tenderness and pandering—none is too 
small or too high: these things exist in life—let 
them exist on the stage, each in full, in the rough 
atrocious, or absurd, just as it is, no matter how.— 
History of English Literature. By H, A. Taine. 


Waoener’s Havontiness.—I have not had the 
opportunity of hearing the ‘Master Singers,” so 
that asa whole I shall not venture to refer to it. 
Portions are, however, familiar, and especially the 
song of Walther,— 


“ Fanget an, fanget an, rief der Lenz, in den Wald,” 


a perfect gem of melody, followed and accompanied 
by the most delicious instrumentation. A joyous 
greeting of spring, arousing even the birds to unite 
in it,—no wonder the audience on that first night 
rose in a body to greet with wildest applause tho 
haughty composer looking down from the king’s box. 
It is mentioned as an extraordinary circumstance, 
that Wagner was so surprised by the ovation as 
actually to bow in return. That the composer is 
exceedingly disliked personally is well-known, and 
his favour with the king, who is almost inaccessible to 
nearly every one else, does not add to his popularity. 
The most absurd stories are told of his pretensions, 
and so impressed is he with his own extraordinary 
genius that he scorns the apparel of ordinary human 
beings. He wears generally upon the street a long 
green velvet robe-like affair reaching to the knees, 
and a mantle of the same colour and material, of 
the style of the Middle Ages, over that. There are 
slanderous whispers of exceeding lankness of limb, 
the reason for his detestation of the present fashion. 
One day he was striding with his melo-dramatio air 
along the street when a strong gust of wind carried 
off his mantle and dropped it at the feet of a young 
lady passing in a carriage. She ordered the driver 
to stop, and courteonsly handed it to the bowing 
musician, who came stately, though panting, to the 
carriage door. To herconsternation, with a gracious 
wave of the hand he patronisingly exclaimed, 
“Retain it, my Fraulein | ' Wr ageer and the 
Pianist Biilow, in the Atlantic Monthly, 


Tue Brotnens Henmany.—In the year 1826 came 
to this country four Germans, under the above as- 
sumed name and parentage, to sing and play quartets. 
To these sons of Vaterland the provincial amateurs 
in England were much indebted for hearing good 
part singing and quartet playing, The one sur- 
viving member of this brotherhood, Herr Joseph 
Lidel, a native of Munich, now resides in London, 
and is a constant visitor to the Musical Union 


Matinées, where his genial presence is ever 
welcome. (The only one of the party of the above 
name by birth settled in Liverpool, and gave 


Harmony to the recently deceased 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


O.—As you are so difficult to please, would it not be better— 
like the wicked—to “ cease from troubling ?” 

Ingurner.—"“ Tannhduser" is pronounced as though written 
Tannhoyzer in English—accent on first syllable, the 
vowel a broad a. The pronunciation high-zer is vulgar 
German: the true diphthong is a round hoy. To say 
howser is altogether without warrant. 

*,* We hope to clear our arrears of Reviews of Sheet Music 
next week. 


*,* We cannot undertake to notice any 
Benefit Concerts which are not advertised in 
our columns. 
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Jaell is engaged for a series of concerts in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. 


Mr. Albery’s comedy “ Forgiven” will be pro- 
duced at the Globe to-morrow. 


Professor Ella, we regret to hear, is confined to 
his house by a severe catarrh, 


News from St. Petersburg states that Sig. Arditi 
has cleared £800 by a single concert. 


Mr. J. Clarke will shortly return to London, and 
appear at the Princess's Theatre in Mr. Byron’s 
new drama. 

Torriani, author of two operas, and a method of 
choral singing universally adopted in Italy, has 
died at Milan, aged 47. 

Recently, in Dresden, died, aged 49, Theodore 
Kaufmann, the inventor of the Orchestrion, well 
known for his works on acoustics. 


Mr. John 8. Clarke reappears to-morrow night at 
the Strand Theatre as Doctor Ollapod in Colman's 
comedy of the “ The Poor Gentleman.” 

Mrs. John Wood and company have arrived safely 
in New York, and were to appear at Niblo’s Garden 
on Monday in “ La Belle Sauvage.” 


The clever young composer and pianist Signor 
Alfonso Rendano arrived in London this week, and 
will remain here during the season. 


Messrs. Palgrave Simpson, R. Reece, H. J. 
Montague, and John Clayton contribute to a Shore- 
ditch tailor’s adyertising sheet, recently published, 





Mr. John Gill has been appointed organist and 
choirmaster of St. Paul’s Chureh, Great Portland 
Street. There will be a surpliced choir and a full 
choral service. 


The organ in the Royal Italian Opera House, 
Covent Garden, is now undergoing renovation and 
alterations by Bryceson Brothers and Co., ready for 
the ensuing season. 


Music, the hand-maid of charity, is doing service 
in all directions, both in Paris and the French 
provinces, to contribute to the National Fund to rid 
France of the Germans. 


A new burlesque will be produced at the Strand 
Theatre, at Easter or thereabouts, on the subject of 
Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ Last of the Barons.” The author 
is Mr. L. H. F. du Terreaux. 


Amongst the literary remains of the late Princess 
Amalia of Saxony, 4 play has been found, entitled 
‘* Téuschungen,” which is shortly to be given at the 
Royal Hoftheater of Dresden. 


Mr. John Cormack, of the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane, received the other day as birthday gifts from 
the ballet dancers, a silver inkstand and album, a 
mother-of-pearl card-case, and a silver mounted 
malacca cane. 


There was a performance of the oratorio ‘“ Ruth,” 
composed by George Tolhurst, at Brockley, near 
New Cross on the 6th inst. Nearly a hundred 
choristers took part, and the music was received 
most favourably. 


The Musical contest for the grand prize of Rome, 
1872, in Paris, is fixed for the 4th of May. The 
qualifications of candidates are a Frenchman by 
birth, or a naturalised Frenchman, and not exceed- 
ing thirty years of age. 


The music composed for the Thanksgiving-day, 
comprising the Ze Dewm and anthem by Mr. Goss, 
and including the hymn by Dr. 8. 8. Wesley, was 
performed by the amateur choir of St. Stephen’s 
Church, South Dulwich, last Sunday morning. 


Clowns are popularly supposed to bear any amount 
of punishment on the stage ; but Joseph Elwell, the 
clown at Astley’s, having been struck with a carrot 
by a supernumerary, retaliated with four blows, for 
which Mr. Chance fined him £2 at Lambeth Police- 
court. 


The gift of early Shakespearean rarities made by 
Mr. Halliwell to the University of Edinburgh does 
not include the more modern books in his library. 
These, including numerous volumes of unpublished 
notes on the text, have been presented to the 
Shakespeare Museum at Stratford-on-Avon. 


A new drama, by Dr. Westland Marston and Mr, 
W. G. Wells, is to be produced on Easter Monday 
at the Court Theatre. Its title is “‘ Broken Spells.” 
Among the exponents will be Miss Litton, Miss Ada 
Cavendish, Mr. Hermann Vezin, and a young actor 
named Walter Fisher of whom report from the 
country speaks well. 


The directors of the Royal Polytechnic ha ve pur- 
chased Messrs. Bryceson’s electric organ, which has 
now been for some considerable time on hire in their 
theatre. Duplicate keyboards are to be placed in the 
Great Hall with a cable connecting the organ in its 
original position and in no way interfering with the 
keyboard in front of the stage in the theatre. 


At the concert at the Paris Cirque d’Hiver on 
Sunday a droll incident took place. About three 
o'clock, while the orchestra was performing Weber’s 
“Invitation to the Valse,” a terrible shower of rain 
came on suddenly, and the windows in the cupola 
having been left open, that portion of the audience 
seated in the centre of the parterre was surprised to 
find torrents of rain falling. The best remedy was 
adopted; umbrellas were opened, and the pit soon 
resembled @ bed of mushrooms. The laughter of 
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the spectators soon drowned the music, and their 
merriment, coupled with the shrill protestations of 
ladies whose Sunday finery was suffering, put ap 
abrupt end to the entertainment. 

We adverted in our issue of the 23rd ult. to the 
approaching sale of the autograph scores collected 
by the late Sigismund Thalberg, the proceeds of 
which are to be devoted to some public charity, 
The scores may be seen and all information 
regarding price may be obtained from Madame 
Thalberg’s agents, Messrs. Detheu and Rochall, libra. 
rians, Piazza del Plebiscit, Naples. 


Handel's oratorio ‘‘ Solomon,” is announced for 
performance by the Sacred Harmonic, at Exeter 
Hall, on Friday next, the 15th inst., under Gir 
Michael Costa’s direction, with Miss Edith Wynne, 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Patey, ag 
principal singers. This work, (a selection from 
which was given at the Handel Festival) contains 
some of Handel’s finest double choruses. 


Mr. Ransford, in consequence of the suspension 
of traffic on Thanksgiving night, has made arrange. 
ments for repeating his Ballad Concert at St. James's 
Hall, on the evening of Thursday, the 11th of April, 
with the same artists who were engaged to appear 
on the 27th of February. Mr. Sims Reeves found 
it impossible to reach St. James’s Hall on the 27th, 
the streets having been rendered impassable. 


A curious strike—not of “hands” but of feet— 
was threatened in Vienna last week. It was 
whispered in the pit that the ballet had refused 
to go “on.” Luckily, at the last moment, the 
masters came toa compromise with their “ feet,” 
and only one, la Salvioni, has really struck. She 
had certainly no more than £1240 a year—a 
miserable pittance, though genius has starved on 
less before now. 


Auber is reported to have bequeathed his MSS. 
scores, autographs, and unpublished works, his 
piano, &c. to the Conservatoire. Such was the inten- 
tion of Auber, as expressed in his first will; but 
subsequently, in a later will, certain legacies to 
friends and domestics, and the naming of two nieces 
as ‘ legataires universelles,” who now hold posses- 
sion of the above treasures, leave no chance for the 
Conservatoire to obtain its late President's relics. 


The receipts of “‘ Ruy Blas” for the first seven 
nights amount to about 39,000 francs. When “ Ruy 
Blas” was about to be first launched the title was 
“ La Reine s’ennuie, but then the title was changed 
by the author to the [present form. Even at that 
period a parody of the play was given at Comte’s 
Theatre, in the Passage Choiseul, under the title of 
“Ruy Blac,” and several travesties are now éx- 
pected to come out shortly on distinct Paris stages. 


On Monday last, a special organ performance was 
given at the Trinity Church in Paris, on the occasion 
of ite complete restoration, by the maker M. Cavaillé- 
Coll, after the injury the instrument had suffered by 
the Communists, last year. The new organist, 
Guilmant, mentioned some time ago in the Orchestra 
as an artist of superior merit, once residing a 
Boulogne, performed several of his own clever 
compositions, and selections from Bach and his 
talented instructor, M. Lemmens. 


The French critics, not without some show of 
reason, regard the non-adoption in London of the dia- 
pason of France as a feeling of hostility on the part of 
the English professors. To prefer the authority of 8 
small town like Stuttgard, to the custom sanctiot 
in all the great cities of Europe, and adopt a piteh 
varying less than one-sixth of a tone, is certainly 
most impolitic and very vexatious. The more 0, 
since the diapason of France is to be adopted this 
season at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 


A Wagner Society, we hear, has been formed in 
London, under the presidency of Lord 
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facilitate the acquisition of seats for the perform- 
ances of Wagner’s trilogy ‘‘ Der Ring der Nibe- 
lungen,” which are to take, place at Bayreuth, in| 
the summer of 1873, under the composer’s direction, 
and at a theatre especially built for the purpose. 
The society further intends to give a series of 
orchestral concerts, to consist of selections from 
Wagner’s later operas, and other works rarely or 
never heard in England. M. Hiiffer is the secre- 


tary. “ 


At the Royal Gallery of Illustration, Mr. Planché’s 
“ King Christmas,” which has outstripped the 
season it was intended to enliven, will be withdrawn 
next week. On Wednesday, a new Entertainment, 
by Mr. Burnand, the music to which is composed 
by Mr. James L. Molloy, will be produced under the 
title of “« My Aunt’s Secret.” This novelty, coupled 
with ‘ Home for the Holidays,” and the humorous 
and sparkling Proverb, ‘‘ Charity Begins at Home,” 
will make one of the most attractive programs we 
have had for some years at this popular place of 
amusement. 





About the middle of the month the Director of the 
Grand Opera, M. Halanzier, will give the Minister 
of Fine Arts a definite answer as to whether he 
intends to continue at the head of the National 
Academy of Music. It is extremely probably that, 
should the Government not increase the subsidy 
allowed to this theatre, the reply will be in the 
negative, as the Revolution of the 4th of September 
caused the discontinuation of the annual gift of 
100,000 franes (£4000) accorded from the Emperor’s 
private purse, this sum being just the amount 
needed to carry on the enterprise and permit a 
slight profit. 





New York advices inform us with reference to 
things dramatic, that at Wallack’s the “ Veteran” 
has captured the hearts of all lovers of scenic 
magnificence and superior acting; at Booth’s 
“Julius Cesar” still holds his own, with the 
substitution of Junius Brutus Booth for Lawrence 
Barrett as Cassius; at the Olympic Fox’s drollery 
and “ Humpty Dumpty” prevail. At Niblo’s the 
“ Black Crook ” concludes, and the “‘ Naiad Queen” 
ascends her throne. On March 4th Mrs. John 
Wood, queen of burlesque, was to succeed; at the 
Fifth Avenue, ‘ Divorce ;” at St. James, “* Marriage” 
still holds the bills. 





The Surrey Gardens are about to be restored and 
reopened by Mr. Frederick Strange, who intends to 
combine in them not only amusements, but some of 
the educational features of the Crystal Palace and 
of the Botanical and Zoological Gardens. A large 
lake will be partly surrounded by an Oriental picture 
by Mr. Grieve. The gardens will be open at twelve 
o'clock for promenade, croquet, archery, swings, for 
visiting the menagerie, practising in a gymnasium, 
and a band will play at one o’clock. In a theatre 
dramatic performances, concerts, and musical enter- 
tainments will be placed before the public, and at 
the close of the day a display of fireworks will take 
place on and about the lake. 





Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin, are about to 
add to the charms of life by the publication of a 
work entitled ‘The Manners of Modern Society.” 
This book is designed to instruct what Messrs. 
Cassell call “The Neophyte” in polite forms, 
phrases, acts, and observances. ‘The Neophyte 
may henceforward make his mind easy: he may 
be born, christened, married, dined, supped, visited, 
and ultimately buried, conformably to the strictest 
etiquette, as prescribed by Messrs. Cassell. The 
extracts from the preface give us an anticipatory 
glimpse of the beauties of the forthcoming work, 
We are for instance informed that, 

“ Marriage is considered, and consequent on that 
all the onerous duties it entails on the married 
couple in their new position in life as host and 
hostess, and the various ways in which they can 
show hospitality to their friends, in connection with 


the table, by the giving of breakfasts, luncheons, 
ers, teas, and suppers, &c.” 


made anything like the elegance of his instructors’ 
phraseology, we may look forward to the dawn upon 
society of a new and luminous brightness. 





The barbarous torture and slaughter of wretched 
horses is the most horrible features of bull-fights in 
Spain. A Spanish crowd is not satisfied unless a 
large number of miserable blindfolded animals have 
been gored by the bull; and what the spectators 
absolutely enjoy is to see the helpless creatures 
spurred to a last encounter while their entrails drag 
upon the ground. Touched with some sense of 
shame, as we hope, the manager of a bull-fight at 
Bilbao a few days ago introduced the velocipede. 
His picadors charged and dodged the bull upon 
bicycles with much dexterity, and the animal was 
despatched by a matador who entered the arena 
upon a similar machine. But, though the Bilbao 
townspeople admired the novelty, the performers 
received little applause. Nobody cared for skill 
alone, without the proper amount of blood and 
suffering ; the spectators cried for caballos ; and this 
experiment of humanity was a failure. 





The Crystal Palace Company's School of Art, 
Science, and Literature is about, in the twelfth 
year of its existence, to extend the science branch 
of the school, in order that eventually the south 
of London may be provided with an institution 
similar to the Royal and London Institutions. The 
step consists in adding special courses of lectures to 
be given from time to time by scientific men of 
eminence, similar to the courses given in the in- 
stitutions before referred to; and it is hoped that 
the same lectures and the same standard of ex- 
cellence and illustration may be secured. As the 
lecture theatre of the school has been burnt down, 
the lectures, pending its rebuilding, are to be given 
in a theatre in the Crystal Palace; but it need 
searcely be stated that these lectures have no con- 
nection with the Crystal Palace, except so far as the 
School of Art, Science, and Literature is connected 
with it, and that they will be given at a time when 
the Palace is closed to the general public. 





A recent appearance of Mr. Santley in New York 
as Fra Diavolo was the signal for the gathering of 
the votaries of the dramatic muse from all quarters 
of the metropolis and environs. They filled the 
house throughout. They came to hear the famous 
English baritone tenor in a tenor réle familiar to 
inost of them as a household melody and to measure 
his dramatic strength and quality. He was followed 
throughout by warm and discriminate tokens of 
enthusiastic approbation. The New York Weekly 
Review remarks of the performance: ‘ Accustomed 
as we are to Italian singers’ passionate impressive- 
ness in the part we are apt to conceive that Mr. 
Santley’s impersonation lacks the requisite fire and 
dash, but as we have previously observed, this 
soldierly self-control and deliberate daring are the 
distinguished characteristics of the successful 
military leader, and especially of the adventurous 
outlaw to whom deeds of violence and blood and 
extreme peril are as familiar as the alternation of 
night and day.” 





A Vienna correspondent writes :—*‘ In addition to 
the ‘ Boule de Neige,’ by which, be it said, the pro- 
prietors of the Karl Theater realised £2000 in ten 
nights, M. Offenbach is going to introduce his 
‘ Fantasio,’ and the ‘ Rose de St. Flour.’ Malle. 
Roéder has postponed a very good Russian engage- 
ment till next year. Indeed, the ‘ Bella Mila’—as 
she is called in Vienna—is now rehearsing a new 
operetta, composed expressly for her by Offenbach ; 
and if he properly ‘takes her measure,’ she will 
run the Schneider very close. She has been a 
sensation here, and, oddly enough, a just one. 
‘ Fidelio’ was given here this week in great style. 
Dustmann, in ‘ Leonore,’ is said to be as good as 
she was when she came out here in the old house 
twenty-three years ago. She is certainly very good, 
and the whole opera was a treat. Between the acts 
the orchestra gave us the overture to the ‘ Leonore’ 
of Beethoven, played as you can only hear it in 
Vienna. Then came the ‘ Africaine,’ one of the 





If the elegance of the Neophyte’s manners aro to bo 


The 157th anniversary festival of the ‘* Most 
Honourable and Loyal Society of Ancient Britons,” 
which devotes itself to the task of educating the 
children of necessitous Welshmen, was celebrated 
on Friday evening, at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, 
under the presidency of Lord Justice James, who 
was supported at the head table by the Earl of 
Powis, Earl Vane, &c. The secretary announced a 
list of subscriptions amounting to upwards of £800 
including 100 guineas from her Majesty, and 50 
guineas each from Lord Powis and Mr. Watkin 
Williams Wynn, M.P. The musical arrangements 
which formed an especial feature of the evening's 
proceedings, were directed by Mr. Brinley Richards. 
The vocalists were Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Severn, 
and Mr. John Evans. Several old Welsh melodies 
were executed on the ancient and almost obsolete 
tripled-stringed harp by Gruffyd, Welsh harper to 
the Prince of Wales and Lady Llanover, accom- 
panied by his daughter Y Fronfraith Fach, and his 
pupil How o’r Dryffryn. The band of the Royal 
Artillery also played various airs during dinner. 





One of the commonest effects of strict tutelage, is 
to destroy the sense of responsibility and self-restraint 
in the pupil, who is sure to break out of bounds if 
he can escape his guardian’s eye. The same thing 
is seen in the condition of the English stage, at 
present tied to the Lord Chamberlain’s apron-strings. 
Despite the vigilance of its State nurse, the stage is 
constantly committing little peccadilloes, whereas the 
press, an entirely free institution, scarcely ever 
deviates from a rigid propriety. Take the great 
Tichborne case in illustration. While the press has 
forborne all criticism of this trial previous to its con- 
clusion, it is to be observed that the stage has been 
permitted very considerable license in dealing with 
the subject. The Chamberlain, it is said, forbad all 
reference to the claimant and his affairs in tho 
Christmas pantomimes, but as the clowns were 
faithful to their old custom of saying and doing more 
than was set down for them, the results of his 
lordship’s prohibition were inappreciable. And now 
at the Hanley Theatre there has lately been repre. 
sented, presumably with the sanction of the authori- 
ties, a melodrama entitled, ‘‘ The Lost Heir; or, The 
Wreck of the Bella.” The trial before Chief Justice 
Bovill is presented upon the stage, and the play 
concludes with the sudden appearance in court of 
Arthur Orton. Thereupon, convinced of the justice 
of the claimant’s pretensions, the Attorney-Genera] 
throws up his brief, and, under the direction of the 
judge, the jury, without quitting their box, find a 
verdict for the plaintiff. This was forestalling the 
verdict with a vengeance. The dramatist, too, must 
have had a singular idea of the real issue of the Tich- 
borne case if he imagined that the appearance of 
Arthur Orton in court would immediately prove the 
claimant to be Sir Roger. The production however 
ia said to content the playgoers of the Potteries. It 
would have been more fair, however, pendente lite, to 
vary the catastrophe and to give victory to the 
plaintiff and defendant alternately, just as in years 
past ‘* Romeo and Juliet” used to be played now with 
a happy and now with a tragic termination. In this 
way gratification might have been equally shared 
between the adherents of both parties to the case. 





PIANISM AVOIRDUPOIS. 

A method of computation which it has recently 
entered into a German professor's head to apply 
to pianoforte performances bids fair to attach an 
entirely new valuation to the art.of music. The 
professor in question is a mathematician and 
philosopher—one Herr Schmidt, who has been 
making some singular experiments upon the playing 
of Herr Rubinstein. The Herr Professor happened 
to be at a concert at which Rubinstein was perform- 
ing, and conceived the idea of counting the number 
of notes in a piece (title not given) then being played 
by heart. He found the notes numbered 62,990, 
and marvelled at the great tax imposed upon a 
musician’s memory in having to remember nearly 
sixty-three thousand notes in a certain consecutive 
order. Ordinary pianists would no less marvel on 





great facts of the Hol-Theater, and a great success.” 


theix pide at the mental strain jmwposed upon Herr 
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Professor Schmidt while he was counting these} in our musical vocabulary, one at least will remain 


sixty-three thousand. 


with counting the notes; nothing would suffice him 
but that he must also weigh them. 
Austrian neukreutzers as a dynamometer, he tested 
the pressure requisite to strike a key on Herr 
Rubinstein’s piano, and found it to be equivalent to 
twenty-four neukreutzers, which is a trifle over 
two ounces. 


So much for cerebral en-|true in a wider sense; and the greatest effects 

‘a | 
durance. But the Herr Professor was not satisfied| of art, the greatest works, the greatest tours de 
| force, will be reduceable to one common measure— 


Applying: 


the Scale. 





THE LONDON WAGNER SOCIETY. 





It is just thirty-five years since Richard Wag- 


The force exerted by the pianist in| ner composed his first grand opera of Rienzi.” 


playing the 62,990-note piece he therefrom calculated | A generation must pass before anything really 
to amount to nearly 944 ewt. Herr Schmidt then | new in music can be received with an approach to 


intruded intg Herr Von Bulow’'s room and tried his 
piano, which has a harder touch, but which no 
doubt Herr Rubinstein could have 
perfectly well. Here the pressure would have 
amounted to 118 ewt. Nearly six tons of it altogether. 
We now see what the Germans are driving at when 
they call music die Tonkunst. It is only a slight 
error in etymology: the word should be Tonne- 
Kunst—the Art of Tons. 

Here then 


sciences 


is another triumph for the exact 
one more domain of thought wrested from 
the imagination and added to the dominion of 
material knowledge. Music can be weighed, as 
easily as the sun and the atmosphere. We can 
ascertain the exact dynamical worth of Rubinstein 
and Arabella Goddard ; we can find out, if we choose 
to consult Herr Schmidt, the precise amount of 
force which the lady pianist must derive from her 
mutton chop and glass of sherry in order to play the 
Kreutzer Sonata. We can even translate the chop 
and sherry through the Kreutzer Sonata, out into 
the atmosphere of St. James’s Hall, which it sets 
rippling in air-waves that strike certain auditory 
nerves in the stalls. There is neither accession of 
force nor loss of force in all this. You listen to the 
musie and think there is something spiritual in it. 
“What pvetry, what passion, what fancy!” you 
exclaim. Folly and ignorance rather! It is alla 
question of ounces and pounds—all chop and sherry: 
soyons de notre siccle. Poetry and fancy were loose 
terms befitting an age of ignorance, but we live in 
an age of exactitude, when our young men know the 
anatomical reason of the first throb of love, and our 
maidens can pronounce the precise column of air 
displaced bya sigh. In such an age it is fit to weigh 
all the works of the imagination—musie especially. 
It is the very art above all others to be put into the 
seales like a pound of cheese. The science of 
acoustics had long familiarised us with the material 
side of music; we had got also to look at it from 
the spectroscopical standpoint and to regard the 
octave as a kind of distant cousin to the spectrum. 
And now comes Herr Professor Schmidt with his 
dynamometer, and puts Handel and Mozart into a 
weighing machine—hands, brain, soul and all—and 
tells you how much beer and sauer-kraut plus heat 
and magnetism are required to write you a “ Batti 
batti,” and how much pump-power it takes to turn 
you out “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

Of course the new science—or rather the new 
method of applying science (for has not Babbage 
made fearful computations as to cab-wheels whirling 
between Bayswater and the Bank ?)—will revolutionise 
the art of criticism. We shall have to be more 
mathematical in future, and must discard our loose 
terminology. Instead of writing such a phrase as 
* The florid passages were brilliantly executed,” we 
shall have to say, ‘The thirty-seven pounds of 
The very 
word fiorituri in the above will become an obsolete 
expression : there is no real connection with flowers 
in musical dynamics: we shall have to invent 
preciser terms and talk of gravity and ponderosity, 
of pressure and statical energy, where we now speak 
of tlorid execution, embroidery, coloratur, breadth 
of effect, and what not. There is no colour, no 
breadth, no horticultural resemblance whatever. 
It is all lifting-power and pressing-power—sheer 
museles and sheer weight. As Tyndall says, the 
plant is created while a weight rises, the animal is 
created while a weight falls. So it is to be in musie: 
all your harmonies, witcheries, sublimities are 
reduceable to tons avoirdupois: “ heavy mubie ” is 
not to be a metaphor merely but a solemn fact. In 
short, of the many erroneous figures and expressions 








goneral approbation. ‘The ‘“ Don Juan” of 
Mozart was written thirty years antecedent to its 


played on! production by Mr. Ayrton at the Opera House in 


the Haymarket; and the “ Fidelio” went into a 
deep sleep for a whole generation in the port- 
manteau wherein Beethoven had deposited it. If 
tho new thing be a very “ big” thing, the thirty 
years must be multiplied by three. Handel’s 
“Tsrael in Egypt” was revived by Mr. Surman 
and the first set of Directors in the Sacred 
Harmonic Society after a trance of just a cen- 
tury; and Mendelssohn was the Jew-Christian 
knight that awoke the ‘ Matthew-Passion” of 
Sebastian Bach from its long dream in the land 
of forgetfulness—like that of the ‘ Israel,” a 
burial of a hundred years. These sort of things 
abide their time, waiting for the madman to 
conjure them into real, operative, lasting existence. 
It is the lunatic that does this, and it is lunatic 
shaking hands with lunatic, for who but a 
lunatic would or could have written the “ Israel,” 
the ‘‘ Passion,” the “ Don Juan,”’ the ** Leonora?” 
Besides the lunatic who discovers and resets the 
hidden jewel, there must be the place and epoch 
for its full and proper exposition. There are 
ever to bo found small bands of enthusiastic 
monomaniacs who profess to have found out gold 
mines and to see further into millstones than 
their contemporaries: but virtuosos of this class 
delight themselves only, and act but little on the 
goneral public. Soon after the first performance 
of the “Don Juan” there was a society of 
amateurs in the Borough of Southwark who 
imported the Opera and recited it—that is to 
say, sang it through, with small choir and piano 
accompaniment. Insane attempts of this class 
have not been uncommon: The “ Paradise and 
the Peri” was thus sung in the metropolis some 
twenty-five years ago; so also the “ Faust” of 
Louis Spohr and other operas of this Hesse-Cassel 
opera composer. Nor in earlier days did the 
Gluck “ Orpheus” escape this taint of over- 
hauling. ‘There was no inconsiderable love for 
good music in these efforts, and not a little of self- 
importance. It was something to talk about. In 
days when an Italian Opera by a German was a 
thing all but unknown, it was something to say to 
an opera-goer: Do you know the “Don Giovanni” 
of Mozart?” “No, I don’t.” “ Ah, you should 
hear it; I have it, and we have done it. I played 
the Commandant, my wife was Donna Anna, and 
Frederick the tencr Ottavio. 
superb,” 


Grand music — 
There was also the real gratification, 
the exquisite delight arising from this almost 
secret acquaintance with fine music—for in those 
days dramatic music was absolute music, and as 
touching and striking as any grand oratorio music 
or any overture or symphony. It was along way 
ahead of the Pleyel school, then so fashionable ; 
and was in secret fellowship with the instrumental 
music of Haydn, which had made no small way in 
our metropolis. The dramatic music of Louis 
Spohr is also pure music, and music of a class 
that gives great pleasure to the amateurs in a 
drawing-room. 

But with our last new operatic star, Richard 
Wagner, the case is altogether different. To 
the Beethoven student the “ Freischiitz” was no 
novelty: the overture he could bring home to the 
rightful originator, and much of the dreamiest 
work he could trace from the author of the Fidelio. 
But with the Knight and his wicked Venus, the 
Dutchman and his Spectre Crew, Lohengrin and his 
mystic Swan, the ordinary amateur was fairly pus- 





zled. Overtures—incomprehensible: ensemble— 
interminable: songs of no recognizable form, and 
up in alt beyond all attempt. Every movement 
in all the twenty-four modes, shifting and changing 
with the celerity ofa kaleidoscope. Tho amateurs 
looked for music and were told they might look in 
vain, for Wagner wrote dramas, not music, 
They asked “* What's the use of this sort of opera, 
[want to hear some melody and to be pleased 
with what I hear, and——” “ There, there, stop if 
you will be so kind, you can’t be pleased; there 
is no such effect intended. You must not look at 
the music; study the book, look over the characterg 
in the play, jump into this man’s situation, coax 
yourself inte this lady’s feelings; never mind 
probability, but stick to development. In this 
state of mind or minds you will see that to sing 
a song of too striking a melody, or too classically 
laid ont, would be a great offence, an interference 
with the stage and the stage manager. Geta 
real live swan, go down to the docks and hook a 
veritable Dutch skippor, hunt up all the pretty 
girls of your acquaintance, and then let the rays 
of this music play upon them, and you will find 
that everything will speak for itself, and you 
will want no singing at all. This is the way in 
which you must become familiar with the ‘ Rhein- 
gold,’ the ‘ Walkiire,’ the ‘ Tristan,’ ‘ Siegfried,’ and 
the ‘ Meistersanger.’ ” 

The reply to this of course is, ‘* Well then, I 
suppose Richard Wagner is no musician!” His 
friends reply, ‘‘Quite the contrary; Wagner was 
taught by one of the best masters in Ger- 
many, a true disciple of the Bach school, and 
if old Sebastian was living amongst us now, 
he would do no other than Richard Wagner 
himself. The Recitatives of old Bach have 
been the models of Wagner, the short dramatic 
choruses—such things as the ‘ Barabbas” for 
instance, are the true delights of Richard and 
all that he does is in strict consonance with 
the laws and practices that govern all the early 
dramatists in music. Turn to the first Opera that 
ever appeared and read on chronologieally until 
you come even to Handel’s day, you will find the 
Opera terminating with a duet, or possibly, if 
everybody should happen to be killed, closing 
with a short song, or even a recitative from 
some outside, moralising chorus. The great 
employ of an opera singer in those days was 
that of learning how to. sing recitative, and 
the most popular singing-master was the man 
best qualified to teach this accomplishment. 
Now Richard Wagner intends to revive this great 
school of recitative vocalisation, and he declares 
it most essential that this school should again 
come up, for the art has so advanced that every 
instrument in the orchestra has now its own 
dramatic character, and things are in such a bad 
state that whilst the instruments do all that is 
required of them for properly developing the pro- 
gress and passions of the story, the singers know 
not how to interpret a recitative and are infinitely 
behind the instrument in understanding the cha- 
racters and carrying on the situations. Further 
you must never forget that the Opera is the por- 
traitare of human life, and life is always in motion, 
and never the same; hence the musical drama is not 
intended for the development of melody or 
working out symphonic ensembles, after the fashion 
of Mozart and Beethoven; itis merely patches of 
sounds, snatches of airs, plunges into keys—near, 
and far off—and one constant whirl of contrast and 
change.” 

If such be the true description of Richard 
Wagner’s music and theory of opera construction, 
no one can wonder that it has taken a generation 
ere Richard is himself at all. The old fashioned 
mode of reciting the unknown classical operasinthe 
drawing-room could be of no avail in the case of 
the Wagnerian music, But there ie nothing new 





under the sun’; and it is announced that a Society 
has been formed with the intention of bringing 
out the Wagner operas in ‘this country; first, by 
public recitals, and afterwards by more regular 
performance on the stage. 


We understand 4 
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large sum has been subscribed for this purpose, 
and that the proposed experiment is in the hands 
of those who will not fail in their desire from 
lack of either earnestness or ability. 

There is this one thing to be said in favour 
of the Wagner operas—if the public has failed 
to understand them, although ordinary pro- 
fessors and commonplace critics have fallen 
foul wpon them, the busy, honey-sucking bees 
have not neglected them; and this is the 
surest and most certain sign that Wagner is 
no ordinary musician, and in many respects 
in advance of his contemporaries. Any well 
informed musician who carefully studies tho 
“ Tannhiiuser”’ will eee that Mendelssohn had given 
this work his careful attention; and itis plainly 
demonstrable from a comparison with the ‘* Faust” 
that Gounod had well studied the pages of the 
“Lohengrin.” Fora long time past the operas of 
Louis Spohr have formed no. small part of the 
reading of Verdi, and in there later days the 
great Italien dramatist has, we think, been 
dipping into the scores of Wagner. Tho Wagner 
writings are not more Sibylline in their character 
than were the later works of Beethoven; and were 
Dr. Burney alive he could write nothing harder or 
more severe of them than he wrote of the music of 
Sebastian Bach, Haydn, and Mozart. Take the 
criticisms of the late Mr. Ayrton on the Beethoven 
music, erase the name of Beethoven, and insert 
that of Wagner, they will read as tho spick 
and span new criticisms of many of the writers of 
the present time; in fact every objection that is 
now made against the new school of composition, 
of which Wagner, Liszt, Brahms, and others are 
the types, was taken forty years ago in the cases 
of Beethoven, Weber, and Spobr. 

We await the result of the labours of this new 
Society with much interest, and can but wish it 
every success. 





HONOURS FOR MUSICIANS. 





The knighthood recently accorded to Professor 
Stewart (to give him his old title for the last time) 
is a graceful movement in a direction which might 
profitably be extended—we mean the direction of 
honouring nationalities in music. However closely 
the parts of the United Kingdom may be bound 
together in heart and soul and political life, they 
have yet much that distinguishes each from each ; 
in tastes and temperament, for instance, Scotland 
from England, Ireland from Wales, remains still 
widely sundered. In nothing more than in the 
character of their national music does this diversity 
show. Painting may ignore local shades of differ- 
ence; statesmanship draws recruits from each 
country indifferently: a warrior is given to Great 
Britain, and few inquire, Is he an Irishman or a 
Scot? But music, like language, has its subtle 
distinguishing traits proclaiming the land of its 
origin. The speech of music you may make univer- 
sal, but its dialects will still remain. Thus while 
other arts and other interests of our fourfold 
kingdom haye been welded into one, we still 
recognise the diverse nationalities of our music; 
we still speak of Scottish ballads, of Irish melodies, 
of Welsh airs, as each comprising a school in the 
song-lore of Britain. 

The knighting of Sir Robert Stewart has therefore 
4 significance beyond the personal compliment paid 
to a worthy and gifted musician. Ex officio, Sir 
Robert is a representative of musical art in Ireland 
at the present time, and an honour awarded to him 
in that capacity must be taken as also an honour 
extended to the art in the Sister Isle. English 
music has its two representative knights (for Sir 
Julius Benedict is to all intents and purposes no 
German but an Englishman); British officialism 
has its representative knight at Windsor; and Irish 
music has now its knight also. This principle of 
distributing recognitions according to local cireum- 
stances ought to be fully carried out; and the 
representative status bestowed on Ireland should 
also be given to Scotland and Wales. In the first 
instance we confess our difficulty in naming the 





representative man: Scotch art is too dormant and 
Scotch professors too slow to make it eusy to say 


who should be knighted in the Land o’ Cakes, But 
the announcement of such an honour in store 
might stimulate the musical men of the North to 
better things: thus the knighthood could be held 
out awhile as a Golden Apple to be won when 
deserved. In the case of Wales, on the other hand, 
no such difficulties arise. Though Wales has no 
capital and no University Chair, she is remarkably 
fertile of musicians, all of whom more or less bear 
the distinguishing character of their birthland. 
Wales has not only a music but a song-literature of 
her own; she is also most zealous in the cause of 
art ; the intensity of her passion for lyric lore often 
betrays itself in exaggerations which we are wont 
to laugh at, but which are surely more to be respected 
than the supineness of the North. Marvellously 
susceptible too are Welshmen concerning their 
artistic culture—sensitive to ridicule—keen for 
praise—and therefore acutely alive to honour. We 
can but faintly imagine the warmth of appreciation 
on the part of the Welsh people, were such a com- 
pliment paid to the art of Wales as has just been 
paid to the art of Ireland. For the Welsh are as 
brotherly, as clannish, as they are loyal: an 
honour done to one of them tingles through the 
whole heart of the Principality. Now among the 
musicians, who, as Welshmen, and also in a general 
and wider-representative character, have gained 
solid reputation, there is one gentleman in whom 
meet many attributes calling for recognition, 
Mr. Brinley Richards has made his mark in the 
quality alike of composer and of professor; he is a 
man of the schools, a popular writer; he has 
busied himself on many ocedsions and in various 
ways for the advancement of Welsh education, 
particularly that branch of education coming within 
his own sphere; and he has identified his name 
with the loyalty of the kingdom and with tho 
kingdom's warmest aspiration, as a recent sharp 
trial and joyful relief have proved. A compliment 
paid by the Fountain of Honour to the composer of 
‘God bless the Prince of Wales’ would have some- 
thing more than the weight of Court favour; it 
would express in some sort the national obligations 
to Mr. Brinley Richards as one who has enriched 
what wo take leavo to call the heart-literature of 
the nation in a special way. And if Fletcher of 
Saltoun’s oft-quoted saw be true, and a country’s 
ballads be more potent than a country’s laws, who 
will deny that during the late emotion which passed 
over the land, the simple strains of ‘ God bless the 
Prince of Wales” stirred quicker pulses than the 
orator’s panogyric could have moved, and roused 
an echo which no edict could have created. For this 
service done, not to Court and Prince but to cause and 
people, some return is surely due, and the return 
should be as significant as possible. And were it 
made inthe manner we should best like to see, we 
could not name a recipient more worthy—vu the 
special circumstances—than Mr. Richards, nor one 
better calculated to retain the sympathies of hig 
compeers and the regard of the leyal people who 
are his compatriots, 











WAGNER ON LISZT. 





In a communication to his friends, recently pub- 
lished abroad by Richard Wagner, he says: 

‘*T met Liszt, for the first time in my life, during 
my earliest sojourn in Paris, and, moreover, in the 
second period of that sojourn, when—humiliated, and 
seized with a feeling of disgust—I renounced all hope 
of, nay, more, all desire for, a Parisian success, and 
was in the state of revolt which I have already de- 
scribed at length against the artistic world there. 
When I met him Liszt offered a complete contrast to 
myself in his nature and position. In that world in 
which I had yearned to enter and shine when, in poor 
circumstances, I longed for greatness, Liszt had from 
his earliest youth grown up unconciously, and become 
its wonder and delight at a time when I, touched by 
the coldness and want of kindness it had shown me, 
was cast off so far that, with the full bitterness of 





one undeceived, I was able to perceive its hollownoss 





and nothingness. Thus Liszt was sometimes more 
than a man to bo merely suspected by me. IThadno - 
opportunity of making myself known to him in my 
true nature, and by my works; the only knowledge 
he could have of me was superficial, and so was the 
manner of his meeting me; this was very natural in 
him—especially when we take into account that he 
was & man into whose presence individuals of the 
most different sorts forced their way in large numbers 
every day. I was not, at that period, in a frame of 
mind to inquire, justly and calmly, the motive of 
conduct which—of itself friendly and obliging—could 
only wound me. With the exception of this occasion, 
I never called on Liszt again, and—certainly without 
my knowing him, but on the contrary, with my en- 
tertaining a decided feeling of antipathy against 
making his acquaintance—he remained, as far as I 
was concerned, one of those whom we consider foroign 
and hostile to us naturally, 

“ What I uttered while in this humour, which was 
an enduring one, subsequently happened to reach his 
ear, and at the time, too, when I had created so sud- 
den a sensation in Dresden with my ‘ Rienzi,’ List 
felt puzzled at being so violently misunderstood, as, 
from what I said, it appeared that he was, by a man 
whom he scarcely knew, and whom it now struck 
him as not being quite beneath his while to know. 
At present, when I look back, there is something un- 
usually touching in the earnest endeavours, continued 
with astonishing endurance, with which List tried 
to inspire me with a different opinion of himself, At 
first he still knew nothing of my works, and thus 
there was no artistic sympathy, properly so speaking, 
in his desire to become better acquainted with me; 
but merely the purely human desire not to allow the 
continuance of any disharmony, that may have acci- 
dentally arisen, in his relations with another ; and in 
this desire there was perhaps mixed up an inde- 
scribably tender doubt as to whother he niight not 
perhaps have actually wounded my feelings, Any 
one acquainted with the boundlessly selfish loveliness 
and unfeeling regardlessness manifested when we 
came into contact with one another in all our social 
relations, but especially in the relations of artists 
towards each other, cannot fail to be more than 
astounded, he must feel thoroughly entranced, when 
he receives such proofs of an individual's behaviour 
to him as were showered upon me by that extra. 
ordinary man, 

‘‘ But I was not yet in a position to appreciate the 
unusual charm and ravishing nature of Liszt's dispo- 
sition, which is, above all things, amiable and loving, 
I at first regarded with astonishment his approaches 
to me, and even frequently felt inclined to supply 
that astonishment with almost trivial nourishment, 
Liszt now attended in Dresden a representation, 
which he was nearly compelled to bring. about by 
force, of ‘ Rienzi,’ and from all possible places visited 
by him in the course of his virtuoso progress. I re- 
ceived, sometimes through one person and sometimes 
through another, proofs of his’ restless eagerness to 
inform others of the pleasure he had derived from 
my music, and thus—as I should almost prefer as- 
suming—quite unintentionally, to act as a propa- 
gandist for me. This occurred at a time when, on the 
other hand, it kept becoming clearer to me that { 
should fail to achieve any outward success with my 
dramatic labours. Now, exactly in the same degree 
as this utter unsuccessfulness was more plainly, and 
at length decidedly, manifested, Liszt managed by 
his most individual efforts, to establish a supporting 
asylum for my art. He gave up his peregrinations 
and—though at home in the utmost splendour of the 
inost flaunting cities of Europe—settled down in the 
modest little town of Weimar, where he took up the 
stick as conductor. It was there I met him the last 
time, when—still uncertain as to the real charactey 
of the persecution that threatened me—I was staying 
on Thuringian soil, during the flight which was at 
length necessary from Germany, On the day that, 
from information received, it became clearer and 
clearer, and at length perfectly certain, that my per- 
sonal position was one of the utmost peril, I saw 
Liszt conduct a rehearsal of my ‘ Jannhéduser,’ and 
was astonished at perceiving, from what he did, my 
second self in him; what I felt when I conceived the 





music, he felt as he had it performed ; what I wanted 
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to say as I wrote it down, he said as he caused it to 
re-echo through the place. Strange, through the love 
of this most uncommon of friends, I obtained at the 
very moment I myself was homeless, the actual and 
long-desired home, always sought in the wrong place, 
and never found, for my art. When I was banished, 
to rove in foreign lands, he who had roved the world 
through withdrew to a little spot and made it a home 
forme. Everywhere and evermore thinking of me, 
always rapid and decided in his help, when help was 
required, with a heart opening wide to every one of 
my wishes, and with the most devoted love for my 
whole being— Liszt became for me what I never found 
before, and that to such a degree that one cannot 
grasp its fulness until it really surrounds him in all 
its extent.” 








PROFESSOR ELLA’S LECTURES. 

The second lecture on Dramatic Music was de- 
livered by Professor John Ella on Thursday last 
week at the London Institution. The thesis chosen 
for exposition was the relation of Fancy to Imagina- 
tion, from which subject the learned lecturer pro- 
ceeded to treat of dramatic expression in music, 
and illustrated his remarks with examples from 
Cherubini, Flotow, Weber, and Wagner. As before, 
the illustrations were aided by some of the members 
of the Societa Lirica, who gave their services for 
the occasion. Mesdames Sicklemore and Bradshawe 
McKay took the vocal solos; a semi-choir included 
Mrs. Cook, Mr. Knight, and Mr. Miiller; the instru- 
mentalists Ralph, Hann, Lidel, 
Jakeway, and Duncan Shaw, and Misses Frost and 
Day at the pianoforte. Tho vocal pieces were 
rendered by the ladies with taste and effect, and 
were generally applauded; and the theatre of the 
Institution was crowded by an audience to whom 
the Professor's treatment of his subject brought 
evident gratification. 

Professor Ella prefaced his lecturé with a few 
appropriate remarks on the event of the week—the 
Prince of Wales’s reappearance in public; in cele- 
bration of which a Victoria March and Chorus, 
composed by Mr. Ella in 1837 on the occasion of 
the Queen's first visit to the City, was revived and 
fitted to the occasion, and performed with capital 
effect, evoking much enthusiasm. The lecturer 
then entered upon his subject by defining dramatic 
music in its sacred as well as secular relations. 
In the former category he instanced 
oe Requiem,” 


were Messrs. 


Mozart's 
as a work which might be considered 
as a kind of tragic drama, the action and scenery 
of which were left to the imagination. 
the old church music with the dramatic effect of 
the serious opera, and had introduced into music a 
perfectly-new creation. What was now recognised 


as characteristic, imitative, and descriptive music, | 


the combined product of fancy and imagination, 
could not possibly have been produced under the 
restrictions of the old contrapuntists. The history 
of the science of harmony informed us that the 
expressive, passionate, and dramatic accent was 
imparted to music—the character of the art was 
changed and its transformation completed, by inno- 
vations arising from the invention and established 
use of the natural discord of the dominant seventh, 
prior to which no systematic progression from one 
key to another could possibly exist ; and those 
beautiful effects by modulation, so captivating in 
modern music, was the result of the discovery and 
use of this discord by Monteverde, chapel-master at 
St. Mark’s, in Venice, towards the end of the 
sixteenth century. ‘The inversions and endléss 
varieties of combinations springing from this new 
source of delight, with the invention of new and 
improvement of old instruments, gave to the 
musicians of the present century unlimited powers 
of effect in works of fancy and imagination. Pro- 
fessor Ella then took up his exposition of Fancy 
and Imagination and spoke as follows :— 

Fancy, says Coleridge, is a term for a light and 
airy kind of imagination, whilst imagination is 
another word for an ardent and concentrated fancy. 
Fancy collects materials from the visible world, and 
arranges them for exhibition, but it imparts to them 


no touch of Lumen interest, In the scale of intel- 


It combined | 


——— 
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leetual power fancy is indeed a lower faculty than 
the imagination, but it is also one different from it 
—as different as juxtaposition is from combination, 
as accumulation is from union. ‘ Imagination,” 
says Wordsworth, “ recoils from everything but the 
plastic, the pliant, and the indefinite. She leaves 
it to Fancy to describe Queen Mab as coming— 
‘In shape no bigger than an agate-stoue, 
On the forefinger of an alderman.’” 

As an instance of the distinction here taken, 
Coleridge quotes that sublime passage in which Lear 
reproaches the heavens for storming on his head, 
‘for that ye yourselves are old.’ The first is fancy, 
the last is imagination. It is seldom that any man 
can be supposed to possess either of these faculties 
to the absolute exclusion of the other; yet it is, 
perhaps, not improper to characterize many of the 
eminent poets and musicians by that one which 
predominates io their works. Of musicians, I 
should say that there is more of fancy in Haydn, 
more of imagination in Beethoven; so more of the 


| first in Rossini, more of the last in Mozart; the 


same again of Auber and Flotow as compared with 
Gliick and Weber; whilst both epithets, given by 
Coleridge to Shakespeare alone, are equally due to 
the giant Handel. The French composers may be 
said to excel in a species of music that fascinates 
without inducing reflection, whilst the Germans 
surpass all other nations in musical creations of 
}a deeper character; the difference between these 
two characteristics of French and German com- 
posers is identified, to my thinking, with fancy and 
|imagination—a musical parallel which is forcibly 
| apparent to minds of a poetical nature. The great 
| Florentine maestro, Cherubini, furnishes the pro- 
gram with a splendid illustration of his profound 
| learning and deep imagination, whilst the melodies 
of Flotow will delight and satisfy those who are less 
skilled in the subtle mysteries of works of a 
deeper hue; and Weber will afford us a special 
example of the union of fancy and imagination in 
one of the gems of that most dramatic of musical 
dramas, ‘* Der Freischitz.”” Madame de Stael says 
truly, “Il y a chez les Allemands plus d’imagin- 
ation que de vraie passion.” Yet I shall give you a 
remarkable production of passionate declamation 
and intense expression, by a German, who also 
possesses an imaginative faculty of the highest 
power in dramatic art, Wagner. 








Professor Ella then entered upon his musica] 
examples, beginning with Cherubini’s ‘“ Deux 
Commenting upon the influence exer- 

|cised by Cherubini on the Paris Conservatoire, and 
upon the extension of this institution under his 
auspices he remarked that the works selected for 
| performance that evening were carefully séored with 
interesting contrapuntal devices, enhancing the 
merit of the music. The overture (he continued) is 
thoroughly independent of any motivi contained in 
the opera, and is one of his best and most original. 
To my mind, there is no more striking effect of 
powerful imagination, suggestive of the darkest 
| imagery of tragic incidents, than the whole of the 
jintroduction. After the opening, slow, lovely 
eadences of serene placid harmony, come the double 
basses, with powerful unisons, in a grand figure of 
a vague character, reposing on a deep pedal note. 
How touching are the bewailing short. melodic 
phrases so tenderly expressed, with the penetrating 
chord of the augmented fifth in its simple structure. 
The mysterious tremolo of the violins, the wailing 
effect of the flutes, the tragic responses of the 
basses, and the terrific utterance of the horns on 
the fifth of the dominant, until the grand climax of 
the allegro, are in the highest degree suggestive, and 
have served Weber and Mendelssohn to good pur- 
pose. I have dwelt upon these details because they 
form, in combination, one of the most powerfully 
grand creations of a poetical mind. The rest of the 
overture, of a highly imaginative description, 
symmetrical, varied in effects, with subjects in bold 
contrast, is not easy, and demands a vigorous execu- 
tion. As the chief incidents of the drama are 
neither tragic nor very impassioned, but rather of a 
sentimental, pastoral character, I am inclined to 
think that this grand heroic inspiration was not, as 


is usually the case, suggested by the libretto of the 


” 


Journées, 











drama. A careful perusal of the poetry will enable 
you to appreciate the truthful expression of the 
music of the romance and song, depicted with 
earnest simplicity. Both these impressive melodies 
are within the compass of ordinary voices, and 
additional charms are imparted to them by varied 
and interesting accompaniments. 

Professor Ella terminated his illustrations from 
Cherubini’s opera with an introductory symphony 
and a rural scene of pastoral beauty—solo and 
chorus—the poetry of which the lecturer pointed 
out as faithfully interpreted in melodies of serene 
loveliness, only tinged by the short phrase of 
melancholy expression which the forlorn Angeline 
utters at the absence of her betrothed Antonio, 
Cherubini, continued Professor Ella in summing up, 
of all the profound musical thinkers, perhaps had 
the least fancy. The faculty of deep imagination 
predominates in most of his music, and to appreciate 
to the fullest extent the genius and learning of this 
great musician, you should be acquainted with his 
Masses. In 1827,I first heard one of .Cherubini’s 
Masses in the chapel of the Tuileries at Paris; 
in 1865, at a concert given in Florence, to raise 
funds for a monument to him, I heard a splendid 
performance of his sublime Mass in D minor. 
There was no parade about hundreds of voices and 
names of vocalists, as we see advertised and placarded 
in London, to allure the votaries of the muse within 
its temple. No, the afiche simply contained, in 
conspicuous type—' Philharmonic Society. Mass 
in D minor. Cherubini.” “The band and choir, 
well balanced, did not exceed perhaps two hundred ; 
the locale was sonorous, not too large, and the effect 
was perfect. Now, in London, our choirs greatly 
overbalance the orchestra, and with the supplement 
of an organ, never used on the Continent with a 
complete orchestra, the beautiful details of modern 
instrumentation are seldom discernible at our 
monster performances ; and, again, there is seldom 
an orchestra to be heard in London, during the short 
three months’ carnival, sufficiently numerous for 
effect in our large halls. In Vienna I heard, in 
1866, Cherubini’s sublime Mass for the Dead, in 
the small imperial chapel. The choir and band, 
placed in an upper gallery, not exceeding fifty 
altogether, was well balanced, and the performance 
such as can be heard in no other city I have 
ever visited. 

With the opera of Cherubini Professor Ella now 
proceeded to contrast a work of Flotow’s—the 
‘* Stradella.”’ With Fétis he characterised Flotow 
as possessing melody but lacking originality, variety, 
and profundity. Referring to his first acquaintance 
with the music of Flotow, Professor Ella observed: 
In the autnmn of 1845 I was a frequent visitor at 
the musical unions of the late Prince Czartoryski, 
at Vienna. Upon one occasion the Prince addressed 
me thus, ‘* Would it shock your English prudery to 
listen to the divine music of Mozart, on a Sunday, 
at the Kiirthenthor?” I replied, as I then felt and 
now feel, ‘‘ Sir, music with me is a religion ; I chose 
it as a profession, and I am stedfast in my faith.” 
“Bravo!” said the Prince; ‘I have never heard an 
Englishman declare so much for the art. ‘Then 
come and dine at five next Sunday, and for our 
post-prandial pastime we will hear ‘Tigaro’ 
together?” .In due time we were seated at the 
theatre the following Sunday, and the first person 
who recognised and saluted me was Thalberg, 
sitting with Prince Lichtenstein (his father), and in 
another box was a cherished and sincere friend, that 
most poetical and remarkable composer and critic, 
Berlioz, with Prince Metternich. My attention was 
then directed to a conspicuous individual leaning 
forward from the upper boxes. ‘* That escapade,” 
said the Prince, ‘is the nephew of Beethoven. He 
drives four-in-hand, and will soon get rid of the 
money he inherited from his uncle.” Well, all 
being prepared, the orchestra commenced a slow 
expressive melody. Up jumps the Prince. “Oh! 
mon Dieu! this is “ Stradella.” The opera is 
changed. We have had nothing else lately, and I 
am sick of it—c'est tr?s-joli, mais cela ne vaut pas 
* Mozart.” The Prince returned home, and I 10- 
mained to hear the opera. “ Stradella” was first 


produced December, 1844, at Hamburg, and during 
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my ramble in the autumn and winter of 1845-6, I saw 
it placarded at Prague, Dresden, Berlin, and Frank- 
fort. In 1847 Flotow'produced “Martha” at Vienna, 
where I have heard it, and ten years afterwards it 
entered on the repertoire of the Italian theatres, 
The enthusiastic reception of ‘‘ Martha” by the 
liberal and critical musical public of Vienna, at once 
proclaimed its merit, and for awhile ‘ Stradella”’ 
no longer was heard. Whether Martha derives 
any of its prestige on the Continent from the intro- 
duction of the admired “Irish melody” known as 
“The Last Rose of Summer,” I am not prepared to 
say; but I protest against the adoption of our native 
melodies in place of original creations, in foreign 
operas. The style in which such melodies are dis- 
guised by foreign vocalists has often shocked my 
ears. De mortuis nil nisi bonum, should silence any 
reflection on the most gifted of dramatic singers, 
Grisi; but I well remember the last time I dined 
with the Diva, at her palatial residence near 
Florence, La Villa Salviati, she regaled her visitors 
by singing ‘De last Rose.” The melody was 
gracefully adorned in the Italian style, and ended 
with one of those sky-rocket cadences that one is 
accustomed to hear in a grand lyrical bravura at the 
Italian Opera. Metaphorically speaking, it was not 
‘eine Rose ohne Dorne;” no, it was a moss rose 
covered with thorns. In short, the native com- 
plexion of the old Irish and Scotch traditional 
melodies is destroyed by the use of the fourth and 
seventh notes of the scale. 

The learned lecturer then entered into an 
analysis of “* Stradella,” but pressure upon our space 
compels us to defer the continuation of his remarks 
until next week. 





OPERA IN NEW YORK. 








Self-sacrifice is one of the slang terms of criticism, 
but I suppose it originally meant something. I 
always use it with reference to its first and proper 
signification when I come to consider Mdme. Parepa- 
Rosa in English opera. In fact the bravery, and 
suffering of this great artist in English opera wouid 
afford a study for Fuseli or Dore. You are to remem- 
ber what the distressing conditions of English opera 
are. How it makes unintelligible the beautiful 
language of Italy. How it popularizes what is select 
and pecuhar, How it invites the vulgar multitude to 
the enjoyment of the rights and privileges of the 
cultivated few. Then you are to consider the 
enormous loss of money involved in its perpetuity. 
Such consideration will, I think, prepare your mind 
for the sympathy I expect. Mdme. Parepa-Rosa 
might have sung at long and irregular intervals in the 
Italian opera seasons that come unexpectedly about. 
She could have won all the prestige and amassed all 
the wealth that intermittent sallies under Strakosch 
and Maretzek and Albites invariably produce. She 
could have secured the favour of the créme de la 
créme. She could have confined herself to soul- 
inspiring oratorio at Steinway Hall, filling the hearts 
of the two hundred and fifty faithful who always go 
there with delight and devotion. She could have 
been—and this is no flight of fancy—a perpetual 
concert singer. Bnt what do wesee? Notwithstand- 
ing the brilliant opportunities which her career offered 
her in America she resolutely turned her back upon 
the vain glories of Italian opera, and, with a proud 
contempt forthe boundless riches of oratorio, donned 
the short skirts of the Bohemian Girl and La Fille, 
and set resolutely out on her weary pilgrimage of 
English opera. Of course, nobody ever heard of such 
self-sacrifice, unless it was when Liszt left his piano 
and turned abbé;‘and refused 10,000 dollars a night to 
come to the United States and bring his medals with 
him, and play on a particular grand, and sign certi- 
ficates that the particular grand was altogether better 
than any other maker’s. Nobody knew better than 
Mdme. Parepa-Rosa that English opera was not the 
genuine article; that it never could be; that Italian 
was the native speech of all Americans; and that 
music turned from its own natural German or Italian 
current broke into impotent and noisy English eddies. 
She knew as well as‘you and I that fashion snubbed it ; 
that fate had worried it time out of mind; that there 
were no English singers, no English composers, no 
English audiences—all, all were Italian. But what 
will not a resclute woman do? She announced her 
determination to make an impossibility popular. She 
declared that what did not exist was not only good 
enough for her, but should be better than anything 
else for other people. She laughed at fortune and her 
wheel. In fact she put her white shoulder to the 
figurative felloe and it not only began to turn but to 
Sing. I went to see her about that time to persuade 
her not to throw herself into the awful gulf, and to 
warn her that she would be crushed amid the débris 
of English opera companies, I was deeply moved. 
Art was about to lose a star. I was ready to throw 





the ranks. I praised her heroic determination; but 

pointed out to her that the world could ill afford to lose 
so gifted an artist, even in the interest of morality. I 

reminded her that English opera, like universal peace 
and brotherhood, was one of the unattainable things 
that men in all ages had risked fame and fortune 
vainly to establish, Never shall I forget the benign 

mien of her as she sat like Libertad in the Belvidere 
and beamed the full eloquence of her placidity upon 
me. No waste of words; no argument with that face. 

It was as clear, and as deep, and as eloquent as the 
empyrean, I felt that I was in the presence of the 
mother of music. And through the serene counten- 
ance I looked to the future, and in it divined my 
answer asinacrystal. Oh! that DeVivo, or somebody, 
had come in then and dropped a chaplet on Libertad’s 
head, if only to have given immortal hue to the 
eloquence of that remark—Bother the nnattainable! 
Did you ever talk with a woman and waste no words ? 
Certainly you have. Asif to make up for the super- 
fluity of words in most of the sex, nature now and 
then gives us a woman who can talk without them— 
mainly in her deeds, but somewhat in herlooks, This 
one uses her voice to sing with. It wasn’t atuned to 
any other discourse, and yon’d as soon expect an 
Eolian lyre to make a stump-speech. She talked as 
the sun talked of aJune morning. Ah, what eloquence 
1s that! what fluency, what breadth, what vigour, what 
universality, and no effort, no noise. [Nota Bene—She 
sings in the same way.] If De Vivo or somebody had 
but come in then and taken it down in phonography ! 
What bright, gleaming paragraphs, what shining 
sketches of sense, what yellow light of determination, 
what warmth of purvose, in my report of it. Bother 
the unattainable! Let us make the best use of the 
stuff we’ve got. Let us sing in all tongues and in all 
places all music to all people all times for they need it. 
The simpler the better, the oftener the better. Fight 
you over prima donnas and seasons and the order of 
precedence, give your time to the etiquette of art, and 
use your faculties in snarling over its techniques, but 
as for me I will go on my way flinging music to all the 
people. You must be wide awake to keep up with me, 
I shall travel while you are asleep. I shall revive 
Mozart and Cherubini while your Philharmonic orches- 
tras are higgling over cheap singers and your managers 
quarrelling about a new opera. Mozart, Verdi, 
Beethoven, Handel, Wallace, Rossini, shall come twice 
to hungry ears while you are getting up a dress recep- 
tion to Ambroise Thomas. I'll sing so often and in 
such quick succession all over this broad country that 
your echoes won’t have an opportunity to die out, and 
you'll find the whole continent ringing after me as if I 
had the chariot of Cadicia. Upon my soul, such is 
the infatuation of this woman that she actually kept 
her word. And here have I been all the week drawn 
to the Academy by a silver cord, seeing and feeling a 
ministry more potent than that of the new spiritualism ; 
catchfng the mellow airs of Rossini, the feverish 
impulse of Verdi, the thin sweet voice of Mozart, that 
sounds so spinnet-like in our opera-houses of to-day ; 
feeling for once what Cherubini’s art was like ; keeping 
time again in “ the La Zingara” of Balfe. WhatamI 
to say of all this? That it is mock-turtle! But how 
if mock-turtle is preferable to real turtle to weak 


stomachs. How if I found the gallery full night after 
night. Howifso much good music cannot be obtained 


anywhere else in the world? How if I tell you that 
English opera was never self-sustaining before, and 
never before planted itself on the Italian stage with 
two of the best voices that Italian opera ever boasted 
of ? It’s.no use talking about Campbell’s “ Figaro,” 
I know it was very rigid and formal, and couldn’t by any 
possibility overflow with the joyous grotesque humour 
and animal spirits of a Ronconi any more than a 
Ronconi could sing with the mellow unction of a 
Campbell. I know that Van Zandt was over-weighted 
in the “ Gazza Ladra,” and again in “ Maritana,” and 
toward the end of each opera was so fatigued that her 
voice was almost beyond her control. I saw all that 
as well as you did. But I was thinking at the same 
time how admirable the ensemble of the opera was 
preserved, how excellent the orchestral accompani- 
ment, how mnch discipline was shown in the chorus, 
and how richly all the works were put on the stage. 
I was thinking, too of the deeply interested audiences 
who assembled less.to show their dresses than to enjoy 
the music, and was wondering whether after all the 
real thing which was so uncertain and so expensive, 
and deperds so much on the reputation of the prima 
donna and the skill of the impresario and the mood 
of the fashionable patrons, were not of less value to 
the public than this very unreal thing that they can 
all enjoy agd which gives them the worth of their 
money, and uses the best music and coaxes away the 
best voices to do it. Nym Crinkie.—New York 
World. 











Hoitoway’s Piiis,—At the change of seasons many persons 
feel oppressed without knowing why they are so—they are 
aware something within them is wrong, though they cannot 
detect the defective organ. A few doses of these powerfully 
purifying and eminently coeling Pills will restore regularity to 
every part of the system—will cast out all impurities lurking in 
the frame, and will thoroughly expel the last traces of disorder, 
however hidden the disease may be—however obscure its cause, 
With Holloway’s medicine relief is ensured without risk: 
erroneous action is rectified without disturbing natural regu- 
larity, health is reinstated, and with it return the cheerful 





myself at her feet in the interest of the lyric drama 
and beseech her, with tears in my eyes, not to leave 


feelings which unmistakeably tell the recent invalid that all 
Within is right again. 


Att Copies in our Contemporaries, 


Tue Batiter Troupe SwInpiz. 


The Daily Telegraph thinks it useful to disabuse 
the minds of inexperienced persons of the too 
prevalent notion that the English ballet-girl’s life 
is one of unmingled happiness and prosperity. 
The remuneration for which Herr Strauss per- 
suaded the ten girls to ship themselves off toa 
foreign land was not very splendid; yet it was 
commensurate with the average rate of the 
salaries paid to the ordinary member of the 
ballet. The nominal wages, at home, of a com- 
petent dancer who is not equal to speaking 
“lines” or taking part in the dialogue of a bur- 
lesque, range between a guinea and thirty 
shillings a week; and staunch believers in ballet- 
girl felicity would be horrified to learn that many 
“extra’’ ladies, who excel more in showing them- 
selves at a great height above the stage, and 
under the influence of the lime-light, than in 
agitating their limbs in graceful gyrations, would 
think fifteen shillings a week a sumptuous 
salary, and are perforce content with ten or 
twelve. A more thoroughly unprotected class 
than the rank and file of the ballet does not 
exist in the substrata of English society. They 
spring usually from the most poverty-stricken 
section of the lower middle classes, and in the 
vast majority of instances they must depend on 
their own exertions for a livelihood. Their wages 
are miserable; and their work—looking at the 
labour they have to undergo under the direction of 
the ballet master, long before they come on to the 
stage to rehearse—may be regarded as incompa- 
rably more severe than that of actresses. They un- 
dergo every day and every night a trying amount of 
sheer muscular fatigue. Those among them who 
are young and comely are exposed, moreover, to 
continuous and bitter temptation. Is it to be 
wondered at if, amongst all the struggling, half- 
taught, half-fed girls who look so splendid and so 
sylph-like in their gauze and spangles at night, 
and who walk home in the cold afterwards in poor 
frocks and threadbare jackets, there are some who 
are not able to resist the tempter’s voice, and who 
slip down gradually into the pit lined with seal- 
skin jackets, diamonds—and perdition ? 








Benevonrent Funp or tae Sacrep Harnmonrc 
Socrrry.—On Wednesday the annual general meet- 
ing of the governors of the above charity (instituted 
for the relief of all necessitous persons associated 
with the Sacred Harmonic Society) was held in 
Exeter Hall. The chair was taken by Mr. Daniel 
Hill, president, who was supported by Messrs. 
Husk, Waugh, Durlacher, Sims, Harding, Black, and 
other well-known members of the amateur musical 
world. An able and interesting report of the year’s 
proceedings was read by Mr. J. F. Puttick, hon. sec. 
The steady progress of this useful and unostenta- 
tious institution was matter of congratulation to the 
governors and friends present. Upwards of £116 had 
been expended in the course of the year in small 
pensions and charitable donations. Applications 
for relief having been somewhat less urgent during 
the past than some former years, the committee 
had been enabled, from the resources of the 
charity, to add £50 stock to their permanent fund, 
which, with the addition of £150 stock voted by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, had raised the invested 
fund to £3050 New Three per Cent. stock. The 
office of treasurer having become vacant by the 
appointment of Mr. Hill to the position of president, 
Mr. Alexander Durlacher was unanimously elected 
treasurer of the fund, Votes of thanks to the 
president, officers, and committee terminated the 
business of the evening. 


Baitisnh Contzcs or Heatran, Evston Roap, Loxpow.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connecion with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penn 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. Theon 
trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Mortson’s 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterteit which is felony. 
—Febuary, 1872. Signed, Mornitson & Co, 











Just Published. Price 6s. ; by Post, 5s, 6d, 
AYLAND WELL. A Tale. By ©. A.M. W., 


Author of ‘The Fate of ” &e., &e, 
London: J, T. Haves, Lyall-place, Katon-square, §8.W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Coven 





Just Published, Price Four Shillings Post Free for 


Twenty-five Stamps. 
Composed 
by JOHN RHODES, 





A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
London ; Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 
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Royal Letters Patent. 





AWARDED. 


SILVER MEDAL 





CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT) 








~ 


Ii1S new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
| treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. er 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches; length, 81 inches ...........000 8 8 O 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .........ssecesseeees 1010 0 


6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches ........sssessesseeee 18 18 0 


CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


- —— et SN 




















CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTH, 


PRICK NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
jhan the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hamruton, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one oF two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart with ut springs 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road,” 








CRAMER'S PIANOFORTEH GALHLRY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOPORTES. 


weer PII 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 38. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 43. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft, 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
' £4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE. 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more clegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained i in this instrument as in ordinary Grands, 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which s0 often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPEH,) 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 


£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*.* The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments, 





No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 

£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





97 & 209, REGENT STREET, W:' 


CRAMER & COS 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY ORAMER & C0. 
oe MODEL, 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN a £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
o. 2, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S ees 9 HARMONIUM. 
No. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Ceesvahile Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No, 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Fiye Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
5 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Right Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo, Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27, 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42. 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With pag Action. 
No. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 

Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo. lute. Clarion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 

Forté. Grand Joux. Deuxiemé Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 

Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 


With ae age 


No, 
OAK, £70; RosuwooD, 273; WALNUT, £76. 





' 199 & 201, BEGENT STREET, VW: 


CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, Wi 


Twenty- -four Stops. (Iwo rs ma ) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Fo 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression, son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





LIMITED, 
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CRAMER, WOOD & CO.’S 
LIST OF 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES 


(a) EASY ; 

ALBRECHT (H.) 

Waverley ....... PYTTITETITETILTT ETT TTT (z) 
BAUR JACQUES. 

Réve de Freya, Legende Danoise ........eeeeeeeees ‘seen 

Priére de Viking, Roi de la Mer ...csscsseseceees cena (B) 
BERINGER (OSCAR) 

Scotch Airs (Grand Fantasia) wessssssceccccescseesesees(C) 
BERTRAM (J) 

Valse Légere (A. Mey) .ccscccccccccesecovvesevccesceee(D) 
CRAMER’S. 


Celebrated Tutor .... 
CUSINS (W. @) 


ceececeeseeceees baited by J. Rummel 


Triumphal March “Gideon .....ccccesccesecs ecceeeee(B) 

Ditto as Piamoforte Duct .....ccpeccccccses ceeecenece 
DE DIETZ (MADAME) ‘ 

Trois Mazurkas ..... bsdSCCe ees ecrcMbadele devdbuace eet 
DE VOS (P.) 


Loin de Toi .... 
DUVERNOY (J. B.) 


cove (Morcean) ...ccveccecccccccececess(B) 


Priére des Anges ...... Ce cccesececece oevcccccccees ooeeee(B) 
DUSSEK’S CELEBRATED RONDOS. 

BO OD Pine din tcabedaichennddakoet Edited by J. Rummel (sz) 
_ lodging is on the cold ground . . és (B) 

O dear what can the matter be!...... ” ” B) 
is ck badeahins ‘naa aa ” B) 
Sr a Pe eee ” ” (B) 
BE iss ccsceaninndeakeenscd ” (B) 


The Standard character ‘of these Rondos is well-known. M. 
Rummel’s Edition is superior to any other Edition extant, 
Jrom the great care expended in its revision and production. 


FERRARIS (G.) 


POMMGING 066064 cr creddetndsencerrccceiesepseseonnceese (c) 
Romance sans Paroles (No. 1 of Trois Esquisses).......06: (B) 
Impromptu ........ ( 1» 2 aw’ —si‘éds pe aeensebes (B) 
Mélodie Religieuse .. ( ,, 3 . Jocdcovccee (B) 
TTT eS ere esvoaveeeevees Socccesocece (B) 
Grande Valse Brillante’..... OC ovcccdevedecccpoccsccccces (B) 
Danse Villaweelss Wiles covecocesitectesees eocecseven sche 


The care and knowledge of ‘effect evinced in these pieces will 
render them great favourites. 


GADSBY Gt) 
Adela, Mazurka ......... CoS Sorrrecccccescedgcce senses He 
Pegasus, Morceau de Bravure ........0+0. cobecadévttee (B) 
GITS (A.) 
Te BPIOS cc cccncer en gseregeseoe Bn cccssectosesacs ase 


GRIESBACH (J. H.) 


Come be gay ....+++. (Mozart) piasinigenipewcessosteeliagy 


Fairest Maiden ...... (Bpohr) ..ccccccsccccccvcccscecs (B 
Il mio Tesoro........ (Momart) ..cccesccece cocccene oo e+ (B) 
Deh per Questo ....0+ (Mozart) ...ccccsssccccees coeceee(B) 
Frohliche Klange .... (Weber) ...... TOTTTTT TTT (B) 
Si losento ........5. (Spohr) ..spoccccccccccce ceeceee(B) 


HEILBRON (SOPHIE F.) 
Flora, Valse Brillante 
KUHE (W.) 
Chanson de Fortunio (Offenbach) 
LAHMEYER (K.) 
Romanee sans Paroles vueivecssecseecsedscpeseeececsee(B) 
LEBEAU (A.) 
Le Toot. Caprice galop '..... o cP PPTRU Es cwecsccsocoes (c) 
‘* The themes and their treatment are alike vigor ous, varied, 
and effective”’—(Vide Review. 


uve epeccescdcesevccbecssuceesaeie 


xo otis oad 


eeeeeee ee hene 


Danse aux Flambeaux; Air Favori de Louis coecemeetay 

Tl Somplzo.! “Valgdss .:csWek. ove. ocTe coWB Shh occ cc cess +. (B) 

The easy melodic flew of the opening move ment will recommend 
this to all. 


Marsch-Pzigane, Ronde-Bohéme. 
LEVEY (W. C.) 
Retour de Berger eee eee eee eee eee eweee ib ocececoge cegetie 
Very characteristic and quaint. 


Pianoforte Duet... 


8. 
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(8) MODERATE; (c) DIFFICULT. 


LODER (K,) 


Moment Joyeux eee eee eee eres eee eOeeeeeesGbeseees (x) 
Le Crépuscule .........000 eee wecccccces eo eeeceecese(B) 
Songe d’une nuit d’été ......-. ecce peseueaeeens ++ (B) 
Choour dela Fate .....ccccccccccsccccccenectocsccoccces (B) 


Four charming morceaux after, the “ Lieder ohne Worte” 


character. 
MUDIE (T. M.) 
TOT OPT ees 
Triumphal March .......... wep vaiewebeeve 
Scotch Airs, No.4. Fantasia ........ 
PRAEGER (F.) 
Souvenir Romantique 


See eee seer ee eeereres 


BA iy eee oe 


Lidbes-Verlang@m .....ccccccccccccccees rere rie +++ (B) 
REISSIGER (F. A.) 

Fairies’, The, pValse ..ccccccccccccccccscccccccescccece(B) 
RENDANO (A,) 

Dans les Bois, Morceau Caracteristique . cetsbeeccccccccee(Em 

Laura |...%.. Seeccecce coccccvceocccar ened tev el eo (B 

Napolitaine ¢...je.egeeeee oeee Pe sebdse sees een 

Chant dur PAYBEM. cece decccccccccccccccccceecece coeeue(B 

Deuxiéme Mazurka ...ccecveccesccceceece as99:00.08 63 (B 


M. Rendano is now one of our most successful pianoforte writers. 
All his compositions display great ability. 


RUMMEL (J.) 
Mendelssohn's First Concerto (in G minor Op. 25) ...+++++(¢) 
Weber’s Concertstiick.....ccecccecccecesscees ec ccccccee (c) 


The chief object in these arrangements is to place within scope of 
the pianist the full effects of the orchestral portions with as 
little alteration of the original work as possible. 


Les Bavards (Offenbach) Fantaisie Mignonne ...... o0eeee(B) 
Un Ballo in Maschera (Recueil de l’Opera, No.1) ...eeeeeee 
Ti BOONE 6 i 6anc coc cewesh ditto..... > | te Beattencieete 
Et, THOT oc cece ceces sts apie s’a06. small abenes iotae 
BP PG iicslcciéixanns ccetncbess 6 We eateer ean 
La Donna del Lago ........ditto...... op — O es'dvidp euise a 
Il Matrimonio Segreto ....+-ditto...... 5) Geese $0eaeee 


SCHUMANN. (R.) 
Novellette in F. No.1. 
SIMPSON (J.-F.) 
Danse Brillante .... 


SMITH (C. W.) 
Three Musical Sketches. 


Op. 25 05 o0ccccccccececceeesese(0) 
MITT TTT iritiitiite i, 


Set 1 (dedicated to the Countess 


Of BOmers) .....ccececccccveccccccevcces oecccccee(B 
Ditto. Set 2 (dedicated to the ‘Count of Carnota) «.+-++++(C 
SURENNE (J, T.) - =! 
The ‘Student's ual of Classical, Extracts,” comprising 
Selections ‘Mendelssohn, Beethoven, &c., arranged 
easily :— 
No. 1. ‘Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 2, No.1 sesssecersee 


2. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” BD Scnccusedeot 
. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” 
. * Lieder ohne Worte.” 
. “Lieder\Ghne Worte.” . 


%... Liedér ohne Worte.” 


TOLSTOY (A) 5” 

Trois Pensées Musicales.......- 
TRAVERS (ERNEST). | 

Battle of Dorking. (Ttustrated, and with Historical Introduction) 
VALIQUET (H.) 

Les Bavards. Valse facile on Offenbach’s Opera.....+.++s- (8) 


WATSON gene 


Book 2, No. 
Book 4, No. 
Book 4, No. 


1 

, ore 
Bemeor Ro’ Ges tite 
Book 5, No.6 ...eseee 


seer eee eere 


So orm co 


, 
eeee 


Qui va la? sn aln do Concer sand REOP Ea hol 
WEHLI (J. M. bars 
Rippling Waves. Ti00.. 0+ pa bu oe -(c) 


“A really admirabléStudy in Arpeggio "Playing. The melody 
is divided betwee the hands in altérnate notes ; and this 
again constitutes a useful feature. pide Review. ) 

Rine kleine Geschichte. Sketch.......- sb eeeewemeceees 

Wiegenlied (Dormez bien). Sketch .......-.05 A as 

The last two siren are short and effective. 
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LAMBORN COCK and CO, 62 and 68, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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